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Hotes. 
GREEK PRINTING. 


The suggestion I am about to make will doubt- | 


less meet with opposition from some, as is the 
case with almost every new introduction; but I 


feel so convinced myself of its utility, and also 
its practicability, that I hope you will allow it 


to appear in “N. & Q.” 

The present incongruous nature of Greek print- 
ing must, I am sure, strike anyone who has any- 
thing to do with that language. such 
thoughts as the following must pass through the 
mind of every tiro in Greek when commencing 
his studies :—How odd the capitale look! What 
can make them appear so prominent? How con- 
fused the other letters seem ! 
compare it to nothing better than printing with 
Italic type for the small letters and Roman for 
the capitals. 


Some 


ance of the letters. 

What I propose is, that, like many other lan- 
guages, printed Greek should differ from written 
Greek. I remember when in my young days I 
wished to copy some Anglo-Saxon from a printed 
book how I laboriously employed myself in tran- 


book, wondering that even the monks of old should 


| they had not quite such hard work as I had 
| imagined; and much to my ease of mind, found 
| that it was not so difficult to write Anglo-Saxon 
| as I had before thought. So it has come to pass 
that an alphabet has been formed for printing 
| Anglo-Saxon, notwithstanding printing was in- 
| vented long after Anglo-Saxon was really a 
living tongue. Even among the Assyrian and 
other monuments, as I have just been reading, 
special cursive or running forms of writing have 


| been discovered, and it appears evident to me, 


and no doubt to others, that the present Greek is 
nothing but a cursive form, and indeed as such 
we still use it when writing. As is well known, 


| all the very early Greek and Latin MSS. were 


written in capitals. These in their turn gave 


| way to uncials, and they again to small letters, 


which, according to Astle in his Origin and Pro- 
gress of Writing, 1803, were very rarely used, 


| even in MSS. anterior to the middle of the fourth 


For myself I can | 


One of the difficulties to a Greek | 
beginner is, I am convinced, this strange appear- | 


century. 

If the letters from a to w be examined, it will 
be found that, with few exceptions, such as, x, x, 
| &c., they can all be made without raising the pen, 

and that this object was had in view is distinctly 

shown by the two forms @ and 8, « and x, ¢ and 9, 
| and also by sigma in the middle of a word being 
formed ¢ in order that the next letters may be the 
more easily commenced, and s at the end. The 
loop at the bottom of 7 especially shows it to be a 
running form. 

That Greek is a dead language is no argument 
for the alphabet not being interfered with, as this 
has already been done with Latin, Anglo-Saxon, 
and others which are also dead languages; and 
we may be quite sure that had the ancient Greeks 
themselves lived in these days of printing they 
would have been the last to wish their cherished 
language to appear in its present really slovenly 
garb. That we Englishmen and our neighbours 
on the Continent wished, our languages to appear 
in as pleasing forms as possible is certain from the 
fact that after the very earliest attempts at print- 
ing, styles of alphabets were contrived for that 
purpose alone far more simple and clear than the 
written one, but at the same time more difficult 
to form. 

That the descendants of Homer should continue 
to print their language, as I believe they do, in 
the usual form, need not be considered for two 


| reasons: Istly, In the proportion that the present 


language difiers from the ancient, so the modern 
Greek differs from his forefather; and, 2ndly, 


| I think it will be generally admitted that the 


Greek classics have become the property of the 


ok | whole world. 
scribing each letter exactly as it appeared in the | 


have had the patience to write whole books in | 


this character. But ere long I discovered that 


As regards the nature of the new letters, it is 
more in a type-founder’s line than mine to form 
a good alphabet for the purpose required ; but to 
show that, with even ordinary ingenuity, a very 
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fair one may be made which so nearly resembles 
the present written one, that nobody having once 
seen the written and printed styles together could 
mistake which letter each was intended for, but, 
although resembling it so closely, yet more suit- 
able for print, I send you a sketch of my own 
idea; but as it would require a woodcut, I do 
not see how you can place it with this communi- 


cation; and also I enclose a few lines from Homer's | 


Iliad, book ix. lines 1 to 6, written in my own 
form of letter, that you may compare it with the 
present printing, bearing in mind that I am by no 
means a good draughtsman. 

You will notice that I do not propose to alter 
the present capitals, but only the small letters, 
doing away altogether with the o form of sigma, 
as that is simply for convenience. 

De Moravia. 

Hastings. 


GUNPOWDER PLOT. 


Understanding that there have been recent dis- 
coveries of documents in the State Paper Office 
which throw light on the history of the Gun- 
powder Plot, I shall feel much obliged by any 
correspondent of “ N. & Q.” informing me whether 
any evidence has been found bearing upon the 
following narrative, or where the original state- 
ment has been printed prior to the date of the 
work from which I transcribe it, viz, ‘‘.4 Com- 
mentary on the Twelve Minor Prophets, by John 
Trapp, M.A., once of Christ Church, in Oxford, 
now Pastor of Weston-upon-Avon in Gloucester- 
shire. London, 1654.” P. 58:— 

“ Faux (that fatall actor of the intended Powder tra- 
gedy) should have been thus rewarded by his brethren 
in evil, had the plot taken effect. It is that famous and 
never-to-be-forgotten fifth of November (1651, wherein I 
writ these lines), and therefore in way of thankfulnesse to 
our ever gracious Deliverer I now think good to set down 
the relation, as Mt John Vicars, in his quintessence of 
cruelty, or Poem of the Popish powder plot, hath de- 


eclared it to the world, as he had it from M* Clement | 


Cotton, the Composer of the English Concordance, who 
also received it from M* Pickering of Titsmarch Grove 
in Northamptonshire, and it is thus: This M Pickering, 


being in great esteem with King James, had a Horse of | 


jall note, on which he used to hunt with the King. 

is Horse was to be borrowed of him (a little before the 
blow was to be given) by his Brother in Law Keyes (one 
of the Conspiratours), and conveyed to London for a 
bloody purpose which was thus plotted: Faux, on the 
day of the fatall blow, was appointed to retire himself to 
Saint George’s fields, where this said Horse was to attend 
him to make his escape so soon as the Parlament House 
was blowen up. It was likewise contrived that the said 
Mr Pickering (noted for a Puritan) should that very 
morning be murthered in his Bed and secretly conveyed 
away, as also that Faux himself should have been mur- 
in St. George's fields, and there so mangled and 

cut in Fone as that it might not be discovered who he 
was, Whereupon it was to be bruited abroad that the 
Puritans had blown up the Parliament-house, and the 
better to make the world beleeve so, there was M* Picker- 
ing with his horse ready to make an escape, but that God 


stirred up some who seeing the hainousnesse of the fact, 
and he ready to escape by flight in detestation of so hor- 
rible a deed, fell upon him and killed him, and so hackt 
him in pieces. And yet to make it to be more apparent 
to be so indeed, there was his horse found also, which 
was of speciall speed and swiftnesse, to we | him away; 
and upon this rumour, a massacre should have gone 
thorow the whole Kingdome upon the Puritans. But 
when this Plot thus contrived was confest by some of the 
Conspiratours, and Faux in the Tower was acquainted 
with it, who had been born in hand to be bountifully re- 
warded for that his Service in the Catholike cause, when 
he saw how his ruine was contrived, he also thereupon 
confessed freely all that he knew touching that horrid 
and hideous conspiracie, which before all the torture of 
the rack could not force him to. The truth of all this is 
attested by M* William Perkins, an eminent Christian 
and Citizen of London, who had it from the mouth of 
M® Clement Cotton, which I could not but here insert as 
coming to my minde and pen, on the very day whereon 
(forty-six Years since) it should have been acted, when 
myself was but four Yeers of age, and it being the utmost 
that I can remember; but if ever I forget, ‘let my righ? 
hand forget her cunning.’” 
LE. W. M. A. 





“Porson’s Letrers To ARcHDEACON TRAVIS” 
was borrowed some time since from the library of 
| Sir Frederick Pollock, who will be obliged by 
| the borrower returning it to Hatton, Hounslow. 


Henry Crass Rostyson. — In a former com- 
| munication (“ N. & Q.” 4 S. iii. 582) I noticed 
| Goethe's making mention of the late Henry Crabb 
| Robinson; and the following extract which I 
translate from a letter by Karl Ludwig von 
Knebel,* Goethe’s Urfreund (arch-friend), will 
undoubtedly awaken a deep interest in all those 
who sympathise with the pure and noble mind 
and character of the above. Knebel’s letter is 





* Karl Ludwig von Knebel (born 1744, died 1834), an 
excellent scholar and a man possessed of tlie clearest 
sense, of the greatest goodness of heart, and of the deepest 
humanity, had for seven years been gouverneur to Prince 
Constantine of Saxe-Weimar—a situation which he left 
in consequence of some misunderstanding, and most pro- 
| bably, too, on account of his incompatibility of temper 
developed by a most rigid and severe treatment he had to 
undergo under Mis father's roof. After leaving the court, 
Knebel lived for several years at the pretty little Ilmenau, 
and during the remainder of his life at Jena, occupying 
his leisure with poetry (he was fond of epigrammatic 
shortness, and has left some such poems, of which Goethe 
observed that they were worthy of being placed in the Greek 
anthology) and translations from the Greck and Latin 
(Propertii opera). He was much beloved by all his 
friends, being on terms of closest intimacy with Wieland, 
| Jean Paul, Herder, and Goethe (Schiller did not fancy 

him), and greatly respected by the court, especially by 
the high-minded Carl August. Knebel was the friend, 
| too, of almost all the minor stars of the Weimar era and 
| of the ladies who adorned town and court (Frau von 
Stein, Charlotte von Schiller, and others), His life and 
literary remains have been published in three volumes 
by Varnhagen and Mundt, some of his translations and 
| many of his letters as well. Professor Blackie of Edin- 
| burgh has published an article on Knebel in the Foreiga 
Quarterly, but I cannot remember the exact number. 
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addressed to his beloved sister Henriette, and 
dated the day of Mr. Robinson’s departure from 
Jena, Aug. 16, 1805 :— 

“ Robinson has really gone away this afternoon with- 
out saying goodbye; he has only left a note for me. 
Yesterday he spent the greater part of the afternoon 
with me. Never yet have I found in the character of a 
voung man of such a mind and of such feelings friend- 
ship and love expressed in such a manner. Only tender- 
hearted (zart) people are able to love. He possesses this 
suavity, this utmost delicacy in divining the feelings of 
his friends, and that of a pleasant, obliging anticipation. 
Although he at times may have appeared rude to some, I 
myself cannot recollect one indiscretion—one unpleasant- 
ness on his part. And to all others he was the like; ex- 
tremely obliging and kind. To serve his friends,—this 
always found him willing and ready. His integrity is 
known by all. How much that is good and noble in one 
single person!” — Vide Knebel’s Briefwechsel mit seiner 
Schwester Henriette (1774-1813), ed. by H. Diintzer. 
Jena, 1858, p. 230. 

HERMANN KInpt. 

Germany. 

A Hint To THOSE wHO wANT “Books AND 
Opp Votumes.”—Many of the readers of “N. & Q.” 
find it convenient to avail themselves of the space 
allowed in its columns for the advertisement of 
“books wanted,” and no doubt they frequently 
receive replies from persons who are perfect 
strangers to them, but who may be perfectly 
honest, and really be possessed of the coveted 
volume. On the other hand, they may give them 
(as their own) the address of some post-office to 
which they are to send stamps. In this latter 
case of course they never hear any more about 
either the stamps or the book. Now my hint is, 
that in all such cases when you are dealing with 
a stranger do not send stamps, but a post-office 
order “ payable ten days after date.” This postal 
arrangement is very littleknown. To make an order 
thus payable it is only necessary, in the presence 
of the postmaster, to affix a penny receipt stamp 
and to write a signature across. The payment of 
this order can then be stopped any time before the 
expiration of the ten days. H. Fisnwick. 


Masstncer’s “Virorn Martyr.”—The con- 
cluding lines of the last speech of Artemia, in Act 
iii. Se. 2, do not make correct blank verse as now 
arranged : — 

“ Be she your charge, Sapritius, now; and 
Suffer none to come near her, till we have 
Found out some torments worthy of her.” 

They should be read thus :— 

“ Be she your charge, Sapritius, now ; and suffer 
None to come near her, till we have found out 
Some torments worthy of her.” 

The succeeding speech of Angelo completes the 

last line :— 
“ Courage, mistress,” 
Bar-Pornt. 

Philadelphia. 





Queries. 
CHAUCER QUERIES. 

I am reading Chaucer carefully, and, with the 
Editor's permission, I will from time to time ask 
such questions, or make such notes here, as are 
left unanswered, or are unobserved by previous 
Chaucer editors. I refer to Morris’s Aldine edition. 

“ Quynyble (Miller’s Tale, 1. 146) :— 

“ Ther-to he sang som tyme a lowde quynyble.” 

Tyrwhitt glosses “a musical instrument”; the 
Aldine, “a part sung or played a fifth above the 
air” (which, I suppose, is right.) The word 
occurs in The Image of Ypocresye, |. 1527, part 
iii. : 


“ They finger ther fidles 
And ery in quinibles 
* Away these bibles,’ &c,.” 
“Flour of ille endyng” (Reeve's Tale, 1. 254) :— 
“Ye, thei sul have the flour of ille endyng.” 

Is this a proverb (I fancy I have seen it else- 
where), or is the flour (not flower) the meal 
stolen by the miller? 

“ Jakk of Dover” (Cook's Prologue, 1. 23) :— 

“ And many a Jakk of Dover hastow sold.” 

See a note in Hazlitt’s Shakespeare Jest Books, 
ii. 866, which seems to settle that the Jakk is “a 
sole.” 

“ Purchas” (Gamelyn, 1. 14) :— 

“ He hadde ben wyde wher, but non housbond he was, 
“ Al the lond that he had, it was verrey purchas.” 

What is the exact meaning? Purchase was an 
euphemism for ‘thieves’ booty,” as convey (in 
Shakespeare’s time) was an euphemism for “steal.” 
In 1. 61 purchas is used for acquired possessions 
in opposition to inherited. In Prologue, 1. 256, 
purchace is opposed to rente (proverbially). 

‘“‘ Londes and leedes” ( Gamelyn, 1. 61) :— 

“ And al myn other purchas of londes and leedes.” 

Wright (Percy Society) explains Jeedes, “ bond- 
men, the portion of the population which was 
bought and sold with the tend.” In the Glossary 
to William of Palerne (E. E. T. S.), under the 
word dud, the phrase londes and leedes (or leethes) 
is explained “lands and leases,” or “lands and 
tenements.” Gamelyn bears out this meaning. 
In lines 71-74 we have :— 

“ He took into his hond his lond and his leede 

al * . al . * 


“ And leet his londes for-fare and his houses bothe.” 
“‘Gattothid” ( Wife of Bath's Prologue,|.603:)— 
“ But yit I had alway a coltis tothe 
“ Gattothid I was, and that bycom me wel.” 

M. R.’s note (“N. & Q.” 4S. iv, 358) calls 
to mind this puzzling word. The collocation 
above always suggests to me “ goat-toothed.” 
See Wedgwood, however. Joun Appis. 

Rustington, Littlehampton, Sussex. 
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KING JAMES II.’s MISSAL, 


We have in the Worcester Cathedral Library 
a handsomely bound folio Missale Romanum (Ant- 
werp, 1677), containing some very fine plates, line 
engravings, illustrating the subjects of the Annun- 
ciation, Nativity, Epiphany, Crucifixion, Resurrec- 
tion, Ascension, Descent of the Holy Spirit, and 
the Last Supper. It has on a fly-leaf at the be- 
ginning the following inscription :— 


of this book ? About the time he was appointed 
a canon at Worcester, great efforts were being 
made by Dr. Hopkins (another canon) and others 
to improve the Cathedral Library, and many 


persons in the neighbourhood were making valu- 


“ Bibliothece Ecclesiw Cathedralis Wigorniensis dedit | 
Mr. Josephus Meryll, Ecclesie ejusdem Canonicus; e | 
Sacello Regali Jac! 2"¢!, qui hoc missali illic inter oran- | 


dum quotidie usus est.” 


Pasted on a fly-leaf at the end is a paper con- 
taining in MS. the following three prayers for the 
queen (then pregnant) :— 

“ Orationes pro Regina. 

“Deus, qui ad multiplicandos adoptionis filios foecundi- 
tatis benedictionem connubio largiri voluisti, exaudi 
preces jiras pro famula tua Regina nostra Maria, et con- 
cede ut quod in ea spiritu vite animasti sptu gratie 
regenerare digneris.” 

“ Secreta, 

**Suscipe, quesumus, Diie, tuorum vota fidelium pro 
famula tua Regina nostra Maria pregnanti; ei presta 
ut quod in partu veteris peccati supplicium est, fiat ei 
propriz iniquitatis remedium.” 

“ Post-Communio, 

“Deus, qui ad salutem humani generis homo nasci illiesa 
matris integritate voluisti, concede propitius ut famula 
tua Regina nostra Maria partu felici prolem edat tibi 
fideliter servituram.” 

Pasted partly over the top of this paper is an- 
other containing the termination of a prayer as 
follows :— 

“ Et famulos tuos sfimum Pontificem nostrum Inno- 
centium, Catholicaum Regem nostrum Jacobum, Reginam 
Mariam, Reginam Catharinam, et Principem nostrum. 
Nos et cunctum populum Christianum ab omni adver- 
sitate custodi, pacem et unitatem nostris concede tempo- 
ribus, et ab Ecclesia tua cunctam repelle nequitiam ; 
gentes Paganorum et hereticorum, que in sua feritate 
et pravitate confidunt, dextere tu potentia conterantur ; 
fructus terre dare et conservare digneris, atque navigan- 
tibus fidelibus portum salutis indulge. Per Domium 
firum, &c.” 

This is evidently a later | gery than the 
three oe mentioned before, and I presume 
the “Principem nostrum” alludes to the Old 
Pretender, born June 10, 1688. 


able presents in books and money towards that 
object, and Mr. Meryll presented this Missal. 
THomas Baxter, F.G.S. 
Worcester. 


AUTOGRAPHS OR LiTHoGRaPHs.— As Mr. 
DRAPER appears to be well up in the means to 
remove ink altogether from paper, he may be able 
to answer a question for me. 

Among my collection of autographs of distin- 
guished persons, I have two which I believe to be 
lithographs. Is there any means to decide whether 
they are or are not, without materially injuring 
the writing ? De Moravia. 

Hastings. ° 


Cat-Water: Forp.—I shall be much obliged 
to such of your readers as can give me any infor- 


| mation touching the ancient name of the Cat- 


| water at Plymouth. 


The upper portion of it, 
though properly the estuary of the Plym, is still 
valled the Lara, and there is a mansion near it 
which, ever since the reign of King John, has 
borne the name of Radford, formerly Radeford. 
There is no river, and, consequently, no ford in 
the neighbourhvod. My conjecture is, that this 
roadstead was called by the Normans “ La Rade,” 


| and by the Northmen the “ Fiord,” and that the 


I send enclosed a photograph of these prayers, 


executed by Mr. Wingfield of Worcester, on a 
reduced scale. 


Can any of your readers inform me whether | 


these prayers have ever been published? also 
who was the artist employed to execute the very 
fine illustrations in the Missal, or what clerical 
position Mr. Joseph Meryll may have held before 
he came to Worcester as a canon in 1690? Is 
he known to have had any connection with the | 
Chapel Royal, or how did he become possessed | 


two names were somehow combined into Rade 
fiord. It is well known that the word Fiord forms 
a part of several names upon our coast, as in Hel- 
ford close by, Bideford in the north of Devon, 
Milford, &c.* & & S 
ENCROACHMENTS OF LAND AND Sea.—The 
alteration in the level of sea and land is as de- 
luding to the ethnologist as to the geographer. 
Where can I find an account of the encroachments 
of the sea on the coasts of Holland and Belgium, 
of Norfolk and Suffolk, and a discussion of the 
tradition about the Goodwin Sands having been 
dry land so late as the Saxon period? Any fe- 
ference to encroachments of land and sea on one 
another elsewhere in Europe would also be very 
welcome. Henry H. Howorrs. 


Joun Hawxtns, M.D.: Quren or BonEMIA.— 
There was printed at Heidelberg, small 4to, 
“Typis Wilhelmi Fitzeri Angli,” printer of the 
Elector Palatine : — 

A Discourse upon Melancholy arising from “ Hypo- 


| chondria potissimum: Ex occasione Affectus cujusdam 


perillustris Heroine habitus.” 
The author’s name is “John Hawkins, Doctor of 
Medicine,” an Englishman, and the date is 1633. 


. [See “N. & Q.” 34 S, vii. 74.—Eb. ] 
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The very illustrious -heroine whose mental 
state is thus discoursed on is Elizabeth, Queen of 


Bohemia, whose misfortunes must naturally have | 


caused her much suffering. Lowndes was not 
apparently aware of the existence of such a pro- 
duction, and it has escaped the research of his 
recent editor. 

Of the author all that is known is, that he was 
an Englishmaa, and probably the physician of the 
Elector Palatine, as the work is printed with 
the types of “ William Fitzer” (qu. Fisher), 
also an Englishman, by “ David Fuchs.” 
dedicated to “‘ Pereximio Viri Joanni More, M.D.” 

After a few lines, entitled “ Melancholia Hypo- 
chondriaca,” in Latin verse, the author commences 
thus : — 

** Conqueritur Perillustris et Spectatissima Heroina, se 
metu, et mestitid absque manifesta causa, cum variis 
cogitationibus angentibus, et excruciantibus, desipientiz 
ad instar, xrumnose detineri, Quandoque cum his in 
lachrymas effundi profusas, quibus Vellicatio aliquando 
ipsius ventriculi, etiam, et mordicatio Cordis, deinde 
tremor cordis succedunt. Ibidem ac levis est aliqua pal- 
pitatio, nec raro animi quoddam deliquium per intervalla 
recurrens,” etc, etc. 


Her majesty, notwithstanding her tendency to 
hypochondria, apparently conquered it, as she sur- 
vived the Restoration, returned to England, died 
on Feb. 13, 1664, and was buried in H« nry VII.’s 
Chapel, Westminster. 

Can any of your correspondents give any in- 
formation as to this Dr. John Hawkins, or of the 
“‘ pereximius”’ Dr. John More? * Was the latter 
person connected with the Chancellor of the pre- 
ceding century, or is it known that the Queen of 
Bohemia was subject to “ melancholia hypochon- 
driaca”’ ? J. M. 


Harris or Cneventne.—Sir Cranmer Harris, 
or Herries, of Chevening, was high sheriff of 
Kent in 1634. When did he die? He had issue 
two daughters and co-heirs—Martha, wife of 
Charles Mildmay, Esq., and Mary. What became 
of Mary ? TEWARS. 
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MILLIARENsIs.—Has this word any meaning as 
a monetary term, like sestertius ? 

P. J. F. 

RAFFLING Day at Newarx.—The following, 

from the Newark Advertiser of Feb. 2, 1870, de- 
serves, I think, a place in your columns: — 

“For many years past the last day in January has 
been observed in Newark as a raffling day for oranges in 
the Market Place. On Monday last application was 
made to Mr. Superintendent Liddell, at the Police-office, 
as to whether the practice would be allowed this year as 
usual, He advised them to apply to the sitting magis- 
trates, and upon doing so Mr. Wallis (deputy clerk) read 
to them the Act of Parliament, which stated that they 
would be liable to three months’ hard labour if they 
raffled. Applicants said they believed there was some 
old charter which gave them the privilege in Newark for 
rafflling on that day, but they were told the Act of Par- 
liament made no exceptions, and the magistrates said 
they could not give them permission to break the law, 
On Monday, therefore, no rafiling took place, and we may 
regard the practice as finally put an end to, which will 
be a matter of great satisfaction to many.” 


GANTILLON, 


What the connection is between the date and 
the custom is not, I believe, locally known. 
Perhaps some of your readers can throw light 
on it. JostAH MILLER. 

Newark. 

Tue Rott or Atrorneys.—What is the Roll 
of Attorneys? Is it a real or figurative thing ? 
If the former, where is it to be found, and at 
what date does it begin as a register ?* B. J. 

Bisnor Jeremy TAYLor’s Festivat Hymys.— 
Curiously enough, Heber and Pitman earlier, and 
Eden later, leave out of their editions the finest 
of these two little known hymns, viz. the fourth 
Christmas hymn, beginning “ Awake, my soul.” 
It was not in either the first or second edition of 
the Golden Grove; but it appears in the fourth 
edition (1659). Iam desirous to know from any 


| one possessing the third edition whether it is in 


MARKENFIELD Estates.—The estates of Thomas | 


Markenfield of Markenfield, near Ripon, were for- 
feited for the part he took in the Rebellion of 
1569. To whom were the estates granted, and 
where can the receiver's accounts be found ? 
These questions are asked in order to enable a 
pedigree to be traced of a family which possessed 
about the year 1630 some of the forfeited pro- 
perty. R. D. Dawson-Dvrrretp, LL.D. 
Sephton Rectory, Liverpool. 


[* A grant of arms to John More, of London, M.D., 
dated Jan. 22, 1626, is in the British Museum, Addit. MS. 
5524, fol. 207%. He is incidentally noticed in Munk's 
Roll of the Royal Colle ge of Physicians, i. 163, and in the 
Calendar of State Pape rs, 1635, pp. 113, 159.—Ep.] 


it; and if so, to have a Uiteratim copy. As my 
little collection of the Poems of Bishop Taylor is 


just going to press, the earliest possible answer 


to this will specially oblige. A, B. GRosaRT. 
St. George’s, Blackburn, Lancashire. 


Brron: “FRAGMENTS OF AN INCOMPLETE 
Porm.” —In one of the Halifax “ selections” 
(1865) I find a poem with the above title, “ by 
Lord Byron.” Itisin the ottava rima, and is some- 
what of a Beppo or Don Juan cast. Is it genuine ? 
I have Murray’s miniature edition in six 18mo 
volumes, and it is not there; nor do I find it in 
the Paris editions, If genwine, from whence did 
Milner obtain it? What says Mr, Murray ? 

STEPHEN JACKSON. 

G. E. Inman.—The Bentley Ballads, edited by 

Doctor Doran, contains two poems, viz. “Old 





[ * See “N. & Q.” 224 §. xi. 515.—Eb. | 
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Morgan of Panama,” and “Haroun Alraschid,” 


signed G. E. Inman. La Belle Assemblée for | 


September 1844 has in it a poem entitled “Le 
— Grenadier des Armées de la Republique,” 
y the late J. E. Inman. The style of the versi- 
fication is so similar, that I have no doubt they 
are by the same person. Can anyone tell me 
what was his name, and if he wrote anything 
else? Though not high-class poetry, they are 
very powerful verse. K.P. D. E. 


Sr. Jonn tae Baprtist.—In Italy are many | 


churches, chapels, and shrines dedicated to “ San 
Giovanni di Conca,” and we find numerous repre- 
sentations, pictorial and sculptured, where St. John 
baptises by effusion from a bivalve shell. 
in some country churches, found the half of a 
large bivalve lying as an adjunct to the baptismal 
font. In the beautiful Protestant hymn (Lind- 
sey’s Selection) — 

“ In Judah’s rugged wilderness” — 
we read in one of the verses : — 

“ And o’er his head that meekly bends 

The Baptist pours the wave.” 
So that the idea of effusion is not confined to 
Catholics. Is there any Catholic tradition that 
John baptised by effusion from a bivalve ? 
James Henry Dixon. 


Tue VuLeate, EDITION 1516.—I should be 
truly obliged if any one could inform me where a | 


copy of the Vulgate (4to, printed at Lyons in 
1516) is to be seen with a perfect title-page. The 
copy in the British Museum is defective in this 
respect. 

Any information about a fine geographical 
work, “‘ Orelius,” will also be valued. As I have 
never seen this work I am unable to give its title, 
date, or size; but in 1849 Mr. Saxe Bannister, in 
his notes on the Hereford Mappa Mundi, states 
that there was then a noble volume in the library 
of the Vicars Choral at Hereford, “deserving to 
be remembered, if only for a drawing it contains 
of Magellan’s ship the Victoria, with an angel in 
the prow, and a sublime description.” This volume 
was the gift of Lord Scudamore—a great local 
benefactor about the time of Charles I. It is 
now lost, and the custos and vicars would be only 
too glad to recover their volume by payment of 
any reasonable sum. Francis T. HAVERGAL. 

The College, Hereford. 


Replies to the following Queries to be sent to the 
Querists : — 

Arms or Henrrey.—Can any gentleman in- 
form me what coat or coats are given this family 
in the armories or other books or manuscripts ? 

Hewry W. HENFREY. 

Markham House, College Road, Brighton. 

Lypra Harrison.—Can any of your readers tell | 
me the name of the family of Lydia, wife of John | 


I have, | 


| 

| Harrison, LL.D. of New College, Oxford, Rector of 
Pulborough, co. Sussex, Vicar of Cundall in Hamp- 
shire, and Prebend of Chichester, who was the 
eldest son of Sir Richard Harrison, Knt. of Hurst, 
| co. Berks? John Harrison was entered at Win- 
chester School, Sept. 9, 1653, aged twelve years ; 
Prob. Fellow of New College, Oxford, July 26, 
1659; Bachelor in Civil Law, Oct. 10, 1665: 
Doctor in Civil Law, July 4, 1671; Rector of 
Pulborough and Prebend of Chichester, 1676. In 
1683 he was disinherited by bis father; buried at 
Pulborough, Feb. 13, 1698; supposed to have 
been married about 1670. JAMES PHILrpre, 

48, Bedford Row. 


Wrurrram anp Mary Hatt. —I shall be much 
obliged for any information relative to the per- 
sons mentioned in the following monumental in- 
scription, which may be seen in the south transept 
of Worcester Cathedral :— 

“Sacred to the Memory of Mary the truly regretted 
Wife of William Hall, Esq. of the Island of Jamaica, and 
of Bevere near this city. On the 11th of April, 1794, in 
| the 45th Year of her Age, she was suddenly taken from 
this World to a Life of eternal Happiness. Her Family 
most sensibly feel the Loss of one of the best of Wives 
and tenderest of Mothers, and the many Virtues she pos- 
sessed make her justly lamented by all her Acquaint- 
|} ance. 

Arms: Argent, three talbots’ heads erased sable 
(between nine cross crosslets gules ? defaced), im- 
paling argent, a chevron azure between three 
mullets in chief, and a cross crosslet fitched in 
base gules, Crest: A tulbot’s head erased sable. 

Grorce W. MARSHALL. 

Weacombe House, Taunton. 


KrtgHiey Famrty.—I am anxious to learn 
which is correct of the two subjoined accounts of 
the Keighley or Kighley family, of Keighley in 
Yorkshire. 

1. From Keighley Past and Present, published 
at Keighley 1858 (no author's name on the title- 
page), p. 70:— 

“In Watson’s History of the House of Warren we are 
informed that George Kighley, Esq., born about 1506, 
married Ann Warren, and had by her Henry, who mar- 
ried, 1561, the daughter of Sir Alexander Osbaldiston, of 
Osbaldiston Hall, Lancashire. and had Catharine and 
Anne; Catharine marrying Thomas Worsley, of Booths, 
and Anne, Sir William Cavendish, of Hardwick, then 
Baron Cavendish of Hardwick.” 

2. In Burke’s Extinct and Dormant Baronetage, 
under “Preston of Furness,” is the following 
statement :— 

“ Catherine (daughter of Sir Thomas Preston), married 
Sir Thomas Carns, one of the Judges of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench temp. Elizabeth (and was mother of 
Mary Carns, who married Henry Kighley, Esq , and had 
issue Ann, wife of William Cavendish, first Earl 6f De- 





vonshire, whence the Duke of Devonshire, and also the 
Earl of Burlington, who possesses the vast estates of the 
Prestons of Holker, in Lancashire, which were devised to 
his great uncle, Lord George Cavendish, by Sir William 
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Lowther, Bart., of Holker, the maternal representative of 
that family.”) 

Were Catharine and Anne Kighley daughters 
of Henry by different wives? In the Visitation 
of Westmoreland, 1615, printed 1853, Mary 
Carns, daughter of Sir Thomas Carns and Katha- 
rine daughter and heir of Thomas Preston of 
Preston Patrick, is mentioned as wife of Henry 
Kighley, of Inskip. Epmunp M. Boyte. 

Rock Wood, Torquay. 


Penetore WuytTett.—Can any of your readers 
give any information as to where Penelope Why- 
tell was born? i 
showman, and his mother was one Eleanor Why- 
tell, a brewer at Liverpool, who was a bankrupt 
March 4,1775,then a widow. This Penelope was 
born about the year 1774 or 1772. 

JamMES PHILIPPE. 

48, Bedford Row. 


Querics with Answers. 


Kytn’st.—Can you kindly enlighten me as to 
the origin of the word “ Kyth’st”? It is found 
in the old metrical version of the Psalms (Psalm 
xviii. 26). ENQUIRER. 

Edinburgh. 

[Kythe is from A.S. cyth-an, and means to make 
known, to appear, to be manifest. It occurs in Chaucer, 
Frankeleines Tale, ver. 11060 :— 

“ Of his free will he swore hire as a knight, 
That never in all his lif he day ne night 
Ne shulde take upon him no maistrie 
Agains hire will, ne Aithe hire jalousie : ” 
i.e. Nor shew to her any jealousy. Consult also Jamieson’s 
Scottish Dictionary, edit. 1808, vol. i. for several examples 
of the use of this word. ] 


“Frora Apicrana.” — Will some one kindly 
tell me whether the Flora Apiciana of Dierbach 
(Heidelberg, 1831,) is written wholly in Latin, 


so as to be intelligible to those who cannot read | o¢ which I understand the following is the trans- 


German? and also, whether it exclusively relates 
to herbs and fruits mentioned in Apicius? I 
should also be glad to know the size of the book, 
and if it is illustrated with woodcuts. 
TEWARS. 

[The Flora Apiciana of Dierbach is written wholly in 
German. It is, as the titie states, “ A Contribution to 
the better knowledge of the Food of the Ancient Romans, 
with especial reference to the works of Caelius Apicius,” 
and it chiefly, but not exclusively, relates to herbs and 
fruits mentioned in Apicius. It is simply a pamphlet in 
paper covers. The size is 8vo, and there are no wood- 
cuts. ] 


CHARACTER OF Lorp Tavistock.—It is stated 
(Anonymiana, p. 235), that when the Marquess 
of Tavistock was killed in 1767, Dr. Cradock, 
Bishop of Kilmore, “wrote a character of him, 


Her father was a travelling | 


but without either his or the Marquess’ name, and 
printed it on a sheet of r, to be distributed 
amongst his friends.” Where can one read a 
copy of this character? Dr. Cradock (afterwards 
Archbishop of Dublin) owed his preferment to 
the Duke of Bedford, who presented him to the 
rectory of St. Paul's, Covent Garden, in 1754, and 
appointed him his first chaplain in 1756 on be- 
coming Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. §Txwars. 
[There are two anonymous poems on the lamented 
death of the Marquis of Tavistock in the Annual Register, 
x. 239, 245. The first commences “ Virtuous youth ” ; 
the second, “How sleep the brave, who sink to rest.” 





| Also, one copied from a quarto printed sheet (price 6d.) 


| about the beginning of this century. 


in the Gentleman's Magazine for April, 1767, commencing 
“QO! from the sacred fount, where flow the streams of 
heav’nly consolation.” ] 


Criam-Bake.— What is the origin of this curious 
expression fora clam pic-nic in the United States ? 
Perhaps some contributor to “N. & Q.” may 
know. Jas. J. MuRRay. 

Brompton. 

[Clam (A. S. klam) is a popular name of certain bival- 
vular shell-fish, of many species. The mya arenaria, by 
its abundance on the coast of New England, is of import- 
ance as an article of food. Clams, baked in the primitive 
style of the Indians, furnish one of the most popular 
dishes on those parts of the coast where they abound, and 
constitute a main feature in the bill of fare at pic-nics 
and other festive gatherings. The method of baking is 
as follows: A cavity is dug in the earth, about eighteen 
inches deep, which is lined with round stones. On this 
a fire is made; and, when the stones are sufficiently 
heated, a bushel or more of hard clams (according to the 
number at the feast) is thrown upon them. On this is 
put a layer of rock-weed gathered from the beach, and 
over this a second layer of sea-weed. | 


Lrevt.-Cot. Krox.—I enclose an impression of 
a seal, which is of red cornelian mounted in gold, 
and engraved with Persian or Arabic characters, 


lation : — 

“The glory of the state, the pomp of the kingdom, 
William Douglas Nixon [or Knox), the brave in war, 
the hero, 1215.” 

This Nixon, or Knox, was probably in India 
Can any of 
your readers tell me who he was? Both names 
are common in the North of Ireland at present, 
although no doubt they were originally Scotch— 
the Douglas gives a Scotch look to the name. 
The titles indicate both civil and military rank. 

B. B. 

[The inscription is Persian, and the name of the officer 
is Knox. We find that Lieut.-Col. Commandant W. 
D. H. Knox, of the Bengal Cavalry, was engaged 
with Earl Cornwallis at the siege of Seringapatam in 
1792 (Mackenzie, On the War with Tippoo Sultaun, ed. 
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1794, ii. 190-199); but it is probable the inscription 
alludes to a subsequent event in the career of this gallant 
officer. Commandant Knox died at Edinburgh on Dec. 1, 
1829.) 


Roman Corn or Aveustus.—I have been pre- 
sented with a Roman coin (large brass), and will 
feel obliged for a full and true reading of the 
exergue, which I give as far as I can: some of 
the letters are illegible: CARSAR. DIVI.AVG... 
RO.N. AVG. PM.IRCIIT. Pr... The epigraph 
is a youthful head, laureated and in good pre- 
servation. On the obverse, there is the figure of 
a tribune or emperor, standing on an elevated 
platform, with the right arm extended, addressing 
the cohort. His left hand rests on a sword by 
his side: above, ADLOCVI . ; below, coH. 

Grorce Lioyp. 

Crook, co. Durham. 

[This is a coin of Caius Cesar Caligula, the fourth of 
the Roman emperors, A.p. 12-41: © . CAESAR . DIVI - 
AVG .P.ROM.AVG.P.M.TR.P.HI.?P. P. | 


Dean Cuvrcn, BeprorpsHiRe.—I am anxious 
to know the history of this fine old church, when 
it was built, &c. Any information respecting it 
will be esteemed a favour by 

A BeprorpDsHIre Man. 


[The history of the venerable edifice of All Saints, 
Dean, co. Bedford, has yet to be written. It was given 
by Alice de Clermont, Countess of Pembroke, to the 
Knights Hospitallers, who were patrons of the rectory till 
the Reformation. For an architectural description of 
the building, consult The Ecclesiastical and Architectural 
Topography of England, ed. 1848-50, Part I.; and for 
notices of the church and parish, Lysons’s Bedfordshire, 
p- 72.] 

Dreata or Napotron Lovis Bonaparte.—In 
a tract recently published by Messrs. Chambers, 
entitled Louis Napoleon, Emperor of the French, 
it is stated (p. 8): “The elder of the brothers 
died shortly afterwards of fever at Fuenza.” In 
p. 8 of the Life of Napoleon III. by Mr. Hill we 
read: “The elder of the two brothers, Napoleon 
Louis, succumbed to an attack of internal inflam- 
mation at Forli.” Which of these two accounts 
is correct ? 
mon than Monmouth and Macedon—the same 
initial letter. P. G. H. 


[The present Emperor of the French was the youngest 








Replies. 
WARINE THE BALD. 
(4 S. iv. 516.) 


Your correspondent G. B. H. will doubtless 
feel satisfied, on further examination of Ordericus 
Vitalis, that, apart from the evidence afforded in 
the exceedingly valuable notes in Bohn’s edition 
of that author, 1854, drawn from the best English 
and French authorities, the text itself contains 
sufficient proof that Warin the Bald and Warin 
the Viscount were one and the same individual, 
and that moreover Reginald de Baliol married 
the widow of the said Warin. 

The learned monk relates, book rv. ch. vii., 
that William the Conqueror conferred on Roger 
de Montgomery the earldom of Shrewsbury, and 
that the said earl “gave his niece Emerie” 


(Aimeria) “and the command of Shrewsbury to 


Warin the Bald, a man of small stature, but of 


| great courage.” 


That the earldom of Shrewsbury was not an 


| empty title, nor confined to the town of that 


name, it is but necessary to remember that an 
earl (comes) under the feudal system was an 
official to whom the government of a county 
(comitatus) was intrusted, which duty was usually 
exercised by his deputy or vice-comes. More- 
over, Earl Roger possessed vast domains in Shrop- 
shire and the adjacent shires, and, as the Con- 
queror’s lieutenant, held the onerous charge of 
the Welsh Marches. That the command of 
Shrewsbury, which he deputed to Warin, was not 
limited by the city walls, is proved by the state- 
ment added by Ordericus Vitalis, that Warin 
“bravely encountered the earl’s enemies, and 
maintained tranquillity throughout the district 
intrusted to his government.” In short, Roger de 


| Montgomery was “Comes Scrobesburie,” and 


Warin the Bald was his vice-comes or viscount. 
Again, in the charter by Earl Roger for the 


| foundation of the Abbey of SS. Peter and Paul 


at Shrewsbury, a.p. 1083, quoted by Ordericus 
Vitalis, book y. ch. xiii., the earl “desiring to 
honour the monastery of the holy father St. Ev- 


| roult,” amongst other grants and privileges, gives 


The two cities have no more in com- | 


of the three sons of Louis Bonaparte, King of Holland, | 


and Queen Hortense. The eldest son, Napoleon Charles, 
died in Holland in 1807, and the second one, Napoleon 
Louis, at Forli in 1831, Faenza and Forli are both in 
the Papal States, and so very close to each other as to 
account for the discrepancy above mentioned. ] 


“the altar of St. Leonard’s in the church of 
Baliol” (in Normandy), “and one part of the 
tithe of the same village, which Reginald de 
Baliol and Aimeria his wife, my niece, gave to 
the monks.” And a few lines further on he 
adds, “‘ Moreover, I confirm whatever Warin, my 
viscount,” &c. &c. &c., had “before given to 
St. Evroult in England and Normandy.” The 


| said Reginald de Baliol was one of the witnesses 


of this charter. 

Warin held in capite four manors in Stafford- 
shire, and he granted to the Abbey of St. Evroult 
Newton and the church of Hales, and the tithes 
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of Weston in that county. He died about a.p. | Weston and Newton, and of a grant which fol- 


1080. Reginald de Baliol married his widow, 
Aimeria, circum A.D. 1082, and is recorded in 
Domesday Book as Lord of Weston Berton, Bro- 
ton and Newton, a.p. 1086, 

I have no present means of reference to a copy 
of the charter of the foundation of the Abbey of 
Shrewsbury, but it is stated in vol. ii. p. 197, 
note, of Bohn’s edition of Ordericus Vitalis, that 
it is recorded in that charter that Warin was the 
brother of Reginald. 
also, may be cited that contained in Dugdale’s 
Monasticon: “ Rainoldus Baliolus frater Guarini, 
viduam Guarini uxorem duxit.” 

Marriage with a brother’s widow was in those 
days far from being regarded with pious horror, 
especially when, the sanction of the Church having 
been obtained, broad acres could be retained, and 
family alliances maintained. Doubtless a dis- 
pensation for wedding within the prohibited 
degrees of relationship was readily granted to 
such fervid votaries of St. Evroult as Reginald 
and Aimeria are shown to have been by their 


| 


Amongst other testimony, | 


lowed consequent thereupon. 

The descendants of Guy de Baliol may be 
traced in the Peerage of England, 8vo. 1714. 
vol. ii. part 11. p. 119. Accrpr Hoc. 





ORIGIN OF THE BASQUES. 
(4" S. v. 89.) 

There is no reason for supposing an American 
origin of the Basques or Iberians. In his late 
lecture Professor Huxley has well vindicated 
their high position in the human race, as physi- 
cally and mentally equal to that of the Aryans. 
There is no ground for assuming the Basque 
language to be abnormal. It is certainly not so 
in its grammatical structure, and the absence of 
allied roots in other languages is not in reality a 


| matter of philological importance. The languages 


donations to the monks, described in the charter | 


of Roger de Montgomery above quoted. 
Kelham, in his illustrations of, and Sir Ilenry 
Ellis, in his introduction to, Domesday Book, 


state that Reginald was probably nearly allied to | 


Guy de Baliol, who was enfeoffed by William 
Rufus in the barony of Bywell in Northumber- 


of the Ugro-Tartar stock exhibit great diversity 
of type in their main radicals. ; 

The position of the Iberians in Europe and Asia 
is relatively recent, and does not compel us to 
seek a forced origin so remote as that assigned by 
the reviewer. In a paper read before the Ethno- 
logical Society, I gave evidence of the presence 
of the Iberians in Asia Minor, which must have 
barely preceded the invasion by the Hellenes, and 


| [have suggested that the Trojan war represents 


land, and from whom descended John Baliol who | 


was King of Scotland a.p. 1292. 
The Staffordshire lands were held by the de 
faliols, under that name, until the reign of 


| those countries. 


Henry II., when, as it appears from the Red | 


Book of the Exchequer, as well as from Summons 
of Assize temp. King John, and other sources, 
Hamo, son of Ralph de Baliol, ceased to bear the 
name of the ancestral lands in Normandy (which 


had probably passed away from the family), but | 


was designated de Weston, from the principal 
manor then held by him in Staffordshire. 

This Sir Hamo de Weston, Knt., was the an- 
cestor of the Westons of Weston-under-Lyzard, 
co. Stafford, whose descent is fully set forth by 
Sir William Segar in his Westonorum antiquis- 
sime et equestris Familie Genealogta, a.D. 1632. 


[t appears necessary to remark, that amongst | 


other oversights and errors in the pedigree of this 
family—which, taken, as the heading asserts, from 


Segar’s MS., is given in Erdeswicke’s History of 


Staffordshire (edition Harwood, 1844)—occurs the 
unaccountable omission of the above-named Ralph, 
the father of Hamo. In the Genealogia the re- 
cord is as follows: “ Ranulphus filius Hugonis de 
Bagliole tpé Stephani Regis=Uxor dicti Ranul- 
phi filii Hugonis”; and amongst the evidences 
adduced are copies of an agreement with Nicho- 
las, prior of St. Thomas the Martyr without 
Stafford, for the exchange of certain lands in 


the last struggles of the Iberians for empire in 
The Amazon or Tibeto-Cauca- 
sian nations appear to havej preceded the Iberians 
in Asia Minor, where they remain as a permanent 
population. There are philological evidences as 
to the Iberians in Greece, Italy, and the great 
islands of the Mediterranean. Hyper CrhAaRKE. 
32, St. George’s Square, S.W. 


“» 


Your note on the Basques, in the number of 
Notes and Queries for January 22, is of more than 
pessing interest. Since the elaborate researches 
of Lucien Bonaparte and those whom I may call 
his scholars, it is impossible to doubt for a moment 
that both in grammar and in vocabulary Basque 
is a sister tongue of the Fin, Vogul and other 
Ugrian languages. This is perfectly clear. It is 
also clear that William Humboldt, one of the 
profoundest of modern philologers, has proved 
that the ancestors of the Basques were the Ibe- 
rians, and further that the Iberians, far from being 
a mere colony in an obscure corner of Spain and 
France, were spread over all Southern Europe, 
from Albania to Cape Finisterre, and even more 
widely. These two facts are now almost elemen- 
tary axioms of ethnology. It is impossible, there- 
fore, to accept the position that the Basques are a 
colony from beyond the Atlantic. But this by 
no means concludes the question as to the con- 
nection of the Basques and the Carib population 
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of the West Indies. It is by no means a new 
conjecture. Many of the earlier pioneers of philo- 
logy speak of such a connection as well ascertained, 
and. even com certain lists of words. But the 
subject has slumbered for nearly a century. I 
am at present en; in writing a series of papers 
for the Ethnological Society on the earlier ethno- 
graphy of Europe and Asia, and hope to deal with 
this question by-and-bye. Meanwhile, I should 
feel very grateful if some of your correspondents 
who take an interest in ethnology would put 
aside all 2 priori probabilities, and compare the 
mmar and vocabulary of Basque and Carib. 
believe the result would repay them amply. 
Henry H. Howorrn, 
Derby House, Eccles. 


EARLY REFERENCE TO THE GOSPELS. 
(4" S, v. 118.) 
Ignatius, Barnabas, Clement, and Polycarp, 











| 


lived and wrote before Irensus, and made the | 


following extracts from the New Testament (I | 


omit Hermas merely because I have not access to 
his Greek text): — 


Matt. iii. 15. Ign. ad Smyrn. 1. 


a. Polyc, ad Phil. 2. 
» vi 18, a ee 
» €&3 Clem. ii. 6. 
se 73,23 Polye. ad Phil. 2. 
o we Rt. Clem. ii, 4. 
» vii. 28. oe &4 
- le Be eo BSS 
» wm. 14. Ign. ad Polyc. 2. Clem. ii. 5. 
se 27m Clem. ii. 5. 
e = @ » i. 8. 
» 2 Ign. ad Eph. 14. 
» xii. 50. Clem. ii. 9. 
» we =» &»o& 
» 2S » ii. 6 Ign. ad Rom. 6. 
» xviii. 6. a 
xix, 5. Polyc. Fragm. i. 
» we ee Ign. ad Smyrn. 6. 
» xx. 23 Polyc. Fragm. ii. 
xxiv. 32. Clem. i. 23. 


= mae. 3. » -&. 


» i. 46. 
Polyc, ad Phil. 7. 
Clem, i. 16. 
Polye, ad Phil. 7. 


xxvi. 41. 
» xxvii. 43. 
Mark xiv. 38. 


Luke v. 32 Clem. ii. 2. 

» Vi. 36-98, ge 

» && » 6 

” xii. 4, 5. ” ii. 5. 

» xiii. 27. » £4 

» xiv, 12. Polyc. Fragm. iv. 

» sv Clem. ii. &. 

@® xvi. 18. oe ~é 

» wae. &. » i. 46, 

» Xxiv. 39. Ign. ad Smyrn. 3. 
John xvii, 4. Polyc. Fragm. v. 
Acts ii. 24. ” ad Phil. 1. 

» xiii, 22. Clem, i. 18. 

» xxi. 14, Mart. Polyc. 7. 
Rom. iv. 3. Clem. i. 10. 

xii. 20. Mart. Polyc. 7. 


”» 


Rom. xii. 17. 
0 


» i. 9, 


» ii. 10, 17. 


xiv. 10. 
1 Cor. i. 18, 20, 23, 24, 
i. 31. 


Polye. ad Phil, 6. 
” » « 
Ign. ad Eph, 18. 
Clem. i. 13. 
» 1. 84, ii, 11. 
Mart. Polyc. 2. 
Clem. i, 13, 


» iv. 4. Ign. ad Rom. 5. 
» &2 Polyc. ad Phil. 11. 
» vi. 9, 10, 2 » & 
» xv. 13, » Frag. ii. 

2 Cor, iv. 18. Ign. ad Rom. 3. 
» wv 10. Polyc. ad Phil. 6. 
» vi. 16. Mart. Ign. 2. 


» — Vili, 21, Polyc. ad Phil. 6. 
Gal. i. 1. ” » 12. 
Clem. ii. 2. 


» 3% W 
= Vr te Polyc. ad Phil. 5. 
Ephes, ii. 8. ~ =~ we 
m iv. 26. ~ ~~ = 
= vi. 14, ” » © 
1 Tim. vi. 7, 10. a ~~ a 
2 Tim. ii. 12, s « -» 
Heb. i. 3, 4. Clem, i. 36. 
» bee » i. 86, 
» ms » -& 
oo eee » oe 
» xii. 6. » 4.56. 
| James i. 8, » hon 
| « me » i.30. Ign. ad Ephes, 5. 
1 Pet. i. 8. Polyc, ad Phil. 1. 
» se, St. » -— = 
oe wii, ” oe & 
» i 12. mt a 
» &Se& ~ io 
» £% ° e .& 
o wb Clem, i. 30. Ign. ad Ephes, 5. 


Polyc. ad Phil. 10. 

Pet. iii. 4, Clem, i, 23. 
John iv. 3. Polye. ad Phil. 7. 

© iv. 9. ” »e & 
Rev. xxii, 12, Clem. i. 34. 

To those who desire to proceed further in this 
matter than your correspondent oy , [recom- 
mend Lardner’s Credibility of the Gospel History, 


= bo 


| translated into German by Brubn, with Baum- 


garten’s preface, 5 vols., 1750-1, Berlin and Leip- 
zic. Lardner’s Jewish and Heathen Testimonies 
should also be consulted. Hug, in his Introduc- 
tion to the New Testament, translated by Dr. 
Wait, has introduced quotations from Celsus, 
Tatian, Julius Passian, Theodotus, Marcion, Pto- 
lomeus, Heracleon, Valentinus, the Ebionites, 
Basilides, Isidorus, &c. T. J. Buckton. 





I cannot put my finger upon any particular 
passage in which a reference is made to the four 
Gospels collectively, but in the writings of those 


| called xar’ éfox4y, Patres Apostolici, i.e. SS, Cle- 
| ment of Rome, Ignatius, and Polycarp—all earlier 
| than Irenzeus—not only do we meet with refer- 
| ences, but literal quotations from all the four 
| Gospels, scattered up and down them everywhere. 


If your contributor has in his library, or can 
borrow from a friend, Dr. Jacobson’s (Bishop of 
Chester) edition, he will find all the Scripture 
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citations noted in the margin, and be thus enabled, 
at the same time, to answer his own query and 
to verify my assertion. Epuunp Tew, M.A. 


THE GUILLOTINE. 
(4 S. v, 145.) 


I notice that at a meeting of the Society of | 


Antiquaries, M. T. J. Arnold exhibited a copy of 
the Catalogus Sanctorum (P., de Natalibus, second 
ed. 1542), to show from a woodcut therein that 
there were guillotines before D. Guillotin; and as 
the subject seems just now to be of interest, I 
send you a few notes thereon. The use of the 
instrument precedes Peter de Natalibus (or rather 
the printer Saccon) by almost as many years as 
he precedes D, Guillotin. 


In the Penny Cyclopedia will be found refer- | 


ence, (1) to the use of a machine resembling the 
Guillotine, used only at Halifax in Yorkshire as 
early as the time of Ed. IIT, It was an instru- 
ment peculiar to that town, and confined, even 
there, to the punishment of felonies committed 
within the forest of Hardwick. 

(2.) To the use of the Maiden, which was in- 


| recently patented, and 





troduced into Scotland by the Regent Morton, | 
who handselled it by his own death under its | 


knife in 1581. 

(3.) To the Italian instrument named Mannaia, 
and the German Planke der Deil or Falbiel. 

(4.) To the mention made of the latter instru- 
ment by Crusius (Annales Suevici), where it is 
stated that the use of the sword (still, I believe, 
existing in Germany) succeeded that of the 
machine. 


Chronicles (Ireland, p. 49) will be found a most. 
elaborate woodcut, showing a very carefully con- 
structed machine and old. The knife and 
weight are, however, suspended by a cord, which 
the executioner divides with a knife, and in this 
respect the mechanical construction of the Eng- 
lish instrument is less advanced than that of the 
German model of half a century earlier. 

It is very clear that Dr. Guillotin’s invention 
was, like many others, merely a revival. I could 
instance so-called inventions which have been 
roved great commercial 
successes, which may found accurately de- 
scribed and figured in works printed in the six- 
teenth century. Joun Exot Hopexiy. 

West Derby. 





George a Greene of course alludes to the famous 
Halifax gibbet, the use of which, I have heard, 
has been traced up to the time of Edward III. 
This is engraved in Bishop Gibson’s edition of 
Camden’s Britannia, 1722, and on the margin of 
an old map of Yorkshire copied in Hone’s Lvery- 
day Book (i. 147). Mr. J, Wilson Croker, in his 
pamphlet on the History of the Guillotine (Mur- 
ray, 1853, reprinted from the Quarterly Review, 
Dec. 1844) says the pedestal or stone scaffold was 
recently discovered under a long accumulation of 
rubbish and soil forming the grassy mound on 
which the gibbet was placed. The ancient axe is 


| still in the possession of the lord of the manor of 


Wakefield. Pennant in 1774 published an account 
of the Halifax gibbet in his Tour (iii. 365), and 
states that he saw one of the same kind in a room 
under the Parliament House at Edinburgh, intro- 


| duced by the Regent Morton :— 


The earliest illustration I am acquainted with | 


is also the rudest. (Bibl. Impér. Paris. M. 8.G. 
Lat. 37. fo. 15.) The implement consists merely 
of two vertical pieces of iron inserted in a wooden 
block, and each slit up the middle, in which slides 
a knife, carrying at each extremity a transverse 
handle. The two executioners each press down 
an end, and thus are supposed miserably to end 
the life of the culprit. A vast improvement 
hereon is to be found engraved in that rare edi- 
tion of the Legenda Sanctorum, printed, 1 S. 1. et 
a. by Greuther Zainer, circa 1470. Herein we 
find the same split uprights, the same block, the 
same composed form and quiet face of the criminal, 
but the executioner has in his hand a wooden 
mallet, with which he smites on the back of the 


“It is in the form of a painter’s easel, and about 10 feet 
high: at four feet from the bottom is a cross bar, on 
which the felon places his head, which is kept down by 
another placed above, In the inner edge of the frame 
are grooves; in these are placed a sharp axe, with a vast 
weight of lead, supported at the very summit by a peg ; 
to that peg is fastened a cord, which the executioner 


| cutting, the axe falls, and does the affair effectually.” 


blade, and may thus have finished off St. Quin- | 


tinus, who is under the axe, in two or three blows. 
The first edition of the Catalogus Sanctorum by 
Natalibus, 1517, fo., contains the engraving of a 
real guillotine. The axe is suspended and re- 
leased by the pulling back of a detent. The 
height of the fall is about three feet. 

n the first edition (1577) of Holinshed’s 


This is the well-known “Maiden.” The last 
to be executed by it were the Marquis of Argyle 
in 1661, and his son the Earl in 1685. he 
Halifax gibbet was not used after 1650, and we 
are therefore at a loss to understand what Dr. 
Louis (the Secretary of the Academy of Surgery) 
meant when he says, in his report to the As- 
sembly, March 20, 1792, that a machine like the 
guillotine was then in use in England. For a 
short time it was called the Zoutson, but the 
name Guillotine had been given to such a ma- 
chine three years before it was invented, ¢.¢. in 
1789, when Dr. Guillotin, a busybody, brought 
the subject before the Assembly. The Doctor 
brought a great deal of ridicule upon himself by 
stating that, with the machine he wished to in- 
troduce, he would “ strike off your head in the 
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twinkling of an eye and you never feel it.” The | 
Royalist journal, Les Actes des Apétres, published | 
a song, which is the origin of the name. It com- 
menced thus :— 
“ Guillotin, 
Médecin 
Politique, 
Imagine, un beau matin, 
Que pendre est inhumain 
Et peu patriotique ; 
Aussitét 
Tl lui faut 
Un supplice 
Qui, sans corde ni poteau, 
Supprime du bourreau 
L’ office. 





Et sa main 
Fait soudain 
La machine 
Qui simplement nous tira 
Kt que l'on nommera 
Guillotine,” 


It is curious that it should-have ever been 
spoken of as a novelty, for this mode of execution 
was common on the Continent in the sixteenth | 
and seventeenth centuries, and an execution by 
such an instrument a year or two before the Revo- 


| “ adaptation ’’ ? 


lution had been exhibited in Paris at one of the | 


theatres in a farce called Les Quatre Fils Aymon. 
(Dictionnaire National, 1790, p. 80.) Examples 
previous to this are the Catalogus Sanctorum of 
Peter de Natalibus, 2nd ed. Lyons, 1542 (ex- 
hibited by Mr. Arnold at a meeting of the Society 


of Antiquaries, Jan. 27, 1870, to show the woodcut | 
of a guillotine); copperplate engravings of the | 
German school by Penez (died 1550) and Alde- | 
graver, circ. 1553, both representing the death of | 


the son of Titus Manlius by such an instrument ; 
Symbolice Questiones de universo Genere, by 
Bocchi, 1555; Lucas Cranach’s woodcuts of the 
Martyrdom of the Apostles, Wittenberg, 1539; 
and Holinshed’s Chronicles of Ireland, 1577. Mr. 
Children found on the walls of the Ratbhaus of 
Nuremberg a painting of a man being beheaded 
thus ere. 1521. 
graved in Mr. Croker’s work. Randle Holme, in 
his Academy of Armoury, 1678, describes a family 
as bearing heraldically, “ Gules, a heading-block 
fixed between two supporters, and an axe placed 
therein ; on the sinister side a maule, all proper.” 
According to the Mémoires de Puysegur (i. 137), 
the Marshal de Montmorenci was thus beheaded 
at Toulouse in 1632. It is said that Guillotin got 
his idea from a passage in an anonymous work 
called Voyage historique et politique de Suisse, 
d Italie et d Allemagne, 1736 to 1743, giving an 
account of the execution at Milan, in 1702, of a 
Count Bozelli.. This is quoted by Guyot. 
Joun Pieeor, Jun., F.S.A. 





Apropos of the execution of Traupmann, some 
of the daily papers have lately been discussing 


Several of the above are en- | 


tue origin of the Guillotine, and its probable deri- 
vation from Morton’s Scottish ‘‘ Maiden.” 

It is impossible for one of the uninitiated to 
say what degree of credence is to be attached to 
any particular passage of Captain Burton’s extra- 
ordinary and entertaining book, Vikram and the 
Vampire, just published ; but it is perhaps worth 
calling attention to a notice in it of a similar 


| machine which may or may not refer to a remote 


antiquity. An elderly gentleman, grieved at the 
death of his daughter, is described as beheading 


| himself in the following manner :— 


“ He caused an instrument to be made in the shape of 
a half-moon, with an edge like a razor, and fitting the 
back of his neck. At both ends of it, as at the beam of 
a balance, chains were fastened. He sat down with eyes 


| closed... . Then placing his feet upon the extremities 


of the chaias, he suddenly jerked up his neck, and his 
severed head rolled from his body upon the ground.”— 


| (P. 186.) 


Joking aside, does Captain Burton mean this to 
be considered as part of the Hindu story, or of his 


S. H. M. 


ORIGIN OF THE WORD “ ASMON.ZAN,” 
(4® S. v. 22.) 


Iam afraid the communication of Mr. Buck- 
Ton will not throw much new light upon this 
subject. His remarks have no pretensions either 
to original criticism or to independent research : 
they may be fairly described as a mere bundle of 
biblical “ notions,” imported from Germany, such 
as any Biblisches Realwérterbuch will supply with 
facility to any one who will take the trouble to 
refer to it. My object was to test the accuracy 
of the existing opinions upon this subject. Mr. 
Buckton replies by opening a budget of old wares, 
with all the confidence of a monk publishing 
“infallible” bulls from the ninth Pius. 

Nor are Mr. Bucxton’s well-worn wares either 
carefully selected or displayed to advantage. He 
encumbers the question with mere trifles, which 
cannot throw even the faintest glimmer of light 
on the point in question, as when he informs us 
that the modern Jewish rabbins have given the 
name of Hasmoneans to the popish cardinals. 
Can he really imagine that the practice of. these 
benighted individuals can be accepted in evidence 
on a point which the lapse of twenty centuries 
has involved in obscurity ? 

1. In the single instance where, quitting the ser- 
vile task of a copyist, he makes a faint attempt at 
linguistic criticism, he appears to ignore the very 
simplest principles by which ordinary scholars 
are guided in conducting such researches as the 
present. He gravely observes : — 

«“ The Syriac word, which corresponds with Asmonzan, 
is chesham, cenavit, not as Mr. Henry CrossLey thinks, 


| chesam, emulatus est.” 








——EE . —— 
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When a Hebrew root has the letter wv’, the genius 
of the Syrian language often prefers to write the 
same word with the letter D: thus, qpD is the 
Syriac representative of the Hebrew py. Even 
ch’sham, the very word which he so comically 
prefers, has been supposed by Michaélis to be 
derived from the Arabic hhasama, “ secuit, & cibo 
secto,” as the Géttingen professor ingeniously 
observes. Need I add that the Targumist, instead 
of attempting to explain the Hebrew word Chash- 
mannim (so closely allied to the question before 
us), prefers to give the word itself (as untrans- 
latable) in the Chaldee form, and in so doing 
substitutes the letter p for the w of the Hebrew ? 
The German critics of modern times can explain 
what puzzled the Chaldee paraphrast; but we 
may surely inquire, without presumption, whether 
their explanations are implicitly to be relied upon. 
They may appear to Mr. Buckton to be as ora- 
cular as the Delphic responses appeared to the 
Hellenic mind; but we of the laity claim some 
slight freedom of opinion in judging of these 
matters. 

Having then, in the fairest exercise of the most 
legitimate criticism, the right to choose between 
ch’sam and ch'sham, in seeking out the proper 
root of the word Asmone@an, it was surely not to 
be expected that I could hesitate for a moment. 
Ch’sham signifies simply canavit—it has no other 
meaning; and though I suppose the Asmonzauns, 
in point of fact, were accustomed to sup like other 
people, still I am convinced that they did not 
derive their name from a habit which they shared 
with all their countrymen. But ch’sam, on the 
other hand, supplies a meaning which agrees ad- 
mirably with the circumstances of the early his- 
tory of the Asmonzans: it signifies zelavit; and 
the point on which the books of Maccabees espe- 
cially insist is their zeal for the law. 


sought for in the Syro-Chaldee (the language 
spoken by the Jews at the time when this word 
came into use), I have no doubt that we have 
found its meaning in the “zeal” which urged 
Mattathias and his descendants to take up arms 
against their Macedonian oppressors. Thanking 
Mr. Bucxton, therefore, for his well-meant “ cor- 
rection” of my etymology, I must decline to 
profit by what I cannot help regarding as mere 
enfantillage. 

2. Let us inquire, in the next place, if the word 
Asmoneus (or Asamoneus, as Jos phus prefers 
more yocalically to write it) can possibly have 
been at any period a proper name. For this sup- 
position there is no other authority than that of 
the Jewish historian, who, when he undertook 
to write historically in Greek, evidently thought 
himself entitled to rival the proverbial mendacity 


of his Grecian masters. I say this with confidence, | 


after a most careful examination of his volumi- 








st ‘ | from the usages of the language. 
As the origin of the word Asmonean is to be | 


nous history. That Josephus knew more of the 
genealogy of the Asmonwan princes than is to be 
found in the first book of Maccabees, no man 
living would be able to persuade me. It is 
admitted that ‘Acuwvaios is merely a Greek form 
of the word OWN: Now this word is in the 
emphatic plural of the Aramean language; and 
when the Greek termination aios and the Latin 
@us are formed from such plurals, they produce ad- 
jectives, referring not to one person, but to classes 
or nations. To this description of words belong 
Chaldzeus, Hebreeus, Judeus, &c. ; and Asmoneus 
merely signifies “ of, or relating to, or forming one 
of,” the numerous sect of the zealots for the law. 
Asmoneus (simply) could no more have been the 
name of an individual than Chaldeeus or Judseus. 

3. We may now turn to the attempts of the 
German critics (on whose researches Mr. Buck- 
TON so implicitly relies) to explain Hebrew words 
referrible to the root chasham. Unfortunately, in 
the existing Hebraism, no such root is now to be 
found. Thus deprived as it were of a cynosure, 
modern criticism has had recourse to the Arabic, 
and has selected the root hhashama as the proper 
Arabic equivalent for the missing Hebrew root cha- 
sham. But the concatenation of ideas elicited from 
the Arabic hhashama is peculiar to the nomades of 
the desert: it is essentially Bedaween, and could 


| never have existed in the race of Israel after their 


conquest of and settlement in Canaan. 

One of the primitive meanings of the verb 
hhashama is, “to eat.” As eating, well followed 
up, under favourable circumstances, produces obe- 
sity, “to grow fat” became a secondary meaning 
of the verb. This, in the fourth conjugation, 
ought to have produced the sense “ to make fat, or 


| fatten, by supplying a person amply with food”’; 


but this meaning appears to have dropped out- 
In the eighth 
conjugation, however, we find the meaning, “ to 
have a large household, and many followers or 
clients.” 

Nothing is more easy than to discover the links 
which, in the Arabic mind, united these various 
ideas. In the innermost bowels of the desert 
(fy nohhori ‘l-bydi, as an Arab would phrase it), 
where food is exceedingly scarce, and a scanty 
supply of dates forms the ordinary sustenance, 
the black-visaged parched-up Bedaween is fre- 
quently little better than a bag of bones—an 
animated skeleton. In these regions the happy 
mortal who is able to build up for himself a 
goodly tenement of flesh is of course supposed to 
be enviably rich. Riches, in the desert as else- 
where, induce the ideas of reverence, honour, 
nobility, &c. If a man is able to keep an open 
table, bounteously spread for all comers (as many 
of the Arab emirs are obliged to do in order to 
preserve their importance), he easily collects a 
large hhashamon, or troop of parasites, followers, 
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and retainers. Under such pleasant circumstances, 
he himself naturally becomes “hAhashymon, multum 
reverendus vir.” All this is essentially founded 
on the idea of eating; and the whole train of 
thought is confined to the barren regions of. the 
desert. It could never have prevailed in Canaan, 
where food was plentiful and men of gigantic 
stature were numerous. To attribute the notions 
of the Bedaween to men living under the shade 
of their vines and olives, is as if Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, undertaking to paint the death of Cesar, 
had represented the dictator in the costume worn 
in the painter's own times—in a coat of purple 
velvet, without a collar, knee-breeches, silk stock- 
ings, — hair, and a pig-tail. 

4. We may safely say then, upon general on 
ciples, that modern criticism is wrong in relying 
in this 
fact will become still more evident when we 
examine the various cases in detail. 

(1.) Of words referrible to the missing Hebrew 
root Chasham, the earliest which occurs is Chash- 
monah. This was one of the stations at which the 
Hebrews encamped in the great desert of Paran— 
“ that great and terrible wilderness,” as Moses calls 
it. Gesenius explains Chashmonah to mean “a fat 
soil.” The notion of a fat soil in thedesert of Paran 
is ludicrous in the extreme; but the situations 
chosen for the desert stations were usually near 
wells, and how fertile a source these wells were 
of emulation, envy, and strife in the desert, where 
water is so peculiarly valuable, may be easily 
collected from the history of Abraham and his 
descendants in the book of Genesis. 

(2.) The same observations apply to the town of 
Cheshmon, which was situated immediately to the 
north of the mountains now inhabited by the 
Azazimah Arabs. If Mr. Buckron imagines that 
any “fat soil” is to be found in this region, I 
advise him to travel to Palestine and commence 
his investigations. But here we may easily trace 
the elements of rivalry and strife; for Cheshmon 
was one of the Canaanite towns on the very border 
of Edom, and we know the strong rivalship which 
subsists among borderers. The whole of this 
border line bristled with fortresses in the old 
Canaanite times, as appears from the names of 
many of the towns. Traces of these fortresses 
were discovered by Dr. Robinson. 

(3.) The next instance of a word derived from 
the suppositious Chasham is Chashmannim, which 
occurs in Psalm lxviii. ver. 32. The psalmist is 
describing the triumphs of Jehovah among the 
heathen, and the conversion of the neighbouring 
nations, who were to flock to his temple: — 

“ Chashmannim shall come out of Egypt: Cush shall 
hasten to hold out his hands to God.” 

At the time when the Alexandrine Greek trans- 





icular instance on the Arabic. This | 





lation was made, the meaning of Chashmannim | 


was already lost to the Jews. The Greek trans- 


lator renders the word, conjecturally, by xptoBeus 
(or ambassadors): the S and the Vulgate, 
knowing nothing better, ale t this conjecture. The 
Chaldee paraphrast, completely puzzled, adopts 
the wiser course of giving the Hebrew word in a 
Chaldee form. Modern criticism, leaning on the 
broken crutch of the Arabic, renders Chashmannim 
by “ princes or nobles” ; “ Ni fallor, vir pinguis,” 
exclaims Gesenius, rapturously gloating on the 
idea of “ fatness.” 

But if, instead of pot-bellied nobles, we substi- 
tute the idea of zealous converts, the verses of the 
psalmist assume a very different and more exalted 
character : — 

“ Zealous converts shall come out of Egypt: Cush 
shall hasten to hold out his hands to God.” 

(4.) The only remaining word to be referred to 
the root Chasham is Chashum—the proper name of 
one of the Jews who accompanied Ezra into Judea. 
This word is explained by Gesenius (merely on 
the baseless eniedty of the Arabic) to mean 
“rich, opulent”; but among the Jews themselves 
an old tradition prevails that it was only the 
poorer individuals of their nation who accom- 
— Ezra. In this case also, therefore, “ zea- 

ous” seems the more correct explanation. 

The pressure of other occupations had prevented 
me from observing the remarks of Mr. Bucktoy 
till yesterday, when they were pointed out to me 
by a friend. I hasten to reply to them; for it 
really seems to me that they are not calculated 
to produce a favourable impression of the present 
state of biblical criticism in England. 

As far as I am concerned, discussion is now 
closed. I shall not engage in any further con- 
troversy on the subject of the Asmonmans. Mk. 
Buckton may probably choose to reply; and in 
that case, I hope he will not be offended if I 
request him to favour us with something that is 
really his own—something indicative of original 
investigation. Our national reputation for criti- 
cism is becoming ridiculous from the habit of 
constantly borrowing from the copious, but often 
bemuddled and too frequently deleterious fountain 
of German criticism. No one is more ready than 
myself to render due honour to the laborious inves- 
tigation, the original views, and the often happy 
results, of the critical studies of the Teutons ; but, 
at the same time, we cannot fail to observe their 
wild habit of creating baseless systems, the fre- 
quent want of rational connection in their argu- 
ments, the maundering obscurity of diction — 
which many of them mistake for a sign of ie 
fundity—and the extravagant lengths to which 
they carry their talent for conjecture. 

Henry Crossley. 

January 20, 1870. 
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Manes (4 §S. v. 91.)—The origin of the word 
Mani, the name of the pretended rapd«Anros, “com- 
forter,”* can throw no more light on the heresy 
of Manichzism than the origin of Lutheg’s name 
can throw light on Lutheranism, or that of Calvin 
on Calvinism. In the East he was known as Mani, 
in the West he was spoken of as Cubricus (xé- 
xpixos?), Manes, and Manacheus. The Zend, or 
ancient Persian, has close affinity with the Sanscrit 
language, and from it we may derive some probable 
information as to the meaning of Mani’s name; e. g. 
Sanscrit mnd means to learn, to think upon; and 
man, to think, to reflect upon, to consider; whence 
the English to mean, the Gothic man, the Ger- 
man meine, the Lithuanian menu, the Russian 
mniu, the Celtic mynnu; and from the Sanscrit 
manas, spirit, come the Greek yévos, the English 
mind, &c.; and from mas, manus, spirit, man, 
come the Latin mas, the Gothic mann, and the 
English man.f The original sources for Mani- 
cheism are Archelai (Bishop of Carcar about 
278) Acta Disputationis cum Manete (first in 
L. A. Zaccagni Collectaneis Monumentor. vet. 
Eccl. Greece et Lat. Rome, 1698, 4to; then in 
J.A. Fabricit ed. Op. Hippolyti, vol. ii.; Gallandit 
Bibl. Patr. vol. viii.; Routh, Reliqu. Sacr., vol. iv. 
119). Titi Bostrensis (about 360) Lib. IV. contra 
Manichreos (in Henr. Canisit Lection. Antiquis., 
ed. Basnage, t. 1); Augustini Hipponensis contra 
Fortunatum, contra Adimantinum, contra Faus- 
tum, Libb. 33, de Actis cum Felice Man., Libb. 2; 
and the writings collected in the eighth volume of 
the Benedictine edition. Other works of recent 
times are Beausobre, Mosheim, Walchs, Semler 
(in Baumgarten, vol. i.), Reichlin, Meldegg, Weg- 
nern and Neander. See Giesler, i. § 59. 

T. J. Buckton. 

Corns or Constantius III. (48. v. 116.) — 
Henry Cohen, in his valuable work — 

“ Description historique des Monnaies frappées sous 
Empire romain communément appelées Médailles im- 
périales,” London, Curt., 1862,— 


gives the description of only two golden and two | 
silver coins of this emperor, whose reign lasted | 


but seven months. The gold coins he evaluates 
from 400 to 500 francs, the silver to 200. They 
are, in fact, very scarce: a fine gold one is adver- 
tised for sale in Paris, last week: of February. 
P. A. L. 

Cohen (Médailles impériales romaines, tom. vi. 
p. 492) describes two types in silver of Constan- 
tius IIL, but none in bronze, merely remarking 


(p. 491): “ P. B., citée par Beauvais, de son cabi- | 


W.S. Stones. 


* Net the Holy Ghost, as Eusebius asserts (Hist. vii. 
31); for Christ and the Holy Ghost were Mani’s two prin- 
ciples of light, as opposed to the principles of darkness, 
the devil and 8A» (matter). Mahomet made a like claim 
to the office of Paraclete, but not to that of the Holy 
Ghost, which he denied in the sense of a God. 

+ In modern Persian, man is used poetically for “I.” 


net, mais non décrit.” 





Toe MAponna pELLA SeprA (AFTER Rar- 
FAELLE) BY MANY Eneravers (4 8, i, 11.)— 
For an apparently eo enumeration of those 

engravers who have taken this sweetest and best 
known of the great painter’s Madonnas for their 

theme, see J. D. Passavant’s Rafael von Urbino 
| (Leipzig, 1839), vol. ii. pp. 295-297, and (Leip- 
zig, 1858) vol. iii. p. 133. Passavant, himself a 
painter of standard and celebrated as an art-critic 

(especially through his Rafael-biography), men- 

tions E. E. Schiiffer’s (born at Frankfurt-on-the- 

Maine, 1803, where he is living and working as 

professor at the School of Art) plate, being one of 

the most recent ones (‘‘sculp. 1852’’), as vor- 

siiglich (excellent).— Vide ante, vol. iii. p. 133. 

Raphael Morghen’s different plates are probably 

the most renowned. TeRMANN KInprt. 

Germany. 

Rupoten AcKERMANN (4** §S, iv. 109, 129.) — 
Among the publications given by W. P. in his 
notice of Ackermann, the following is omitted :— 

“The British Archer; or, Tracts on Archery. By 
Thomas Hastings, Esq., Collector of His Majesty’s Cus- 
toms. Condemn it not roughly, but bend it rather toa 
favourable interpretation out of reverence to Antiquity. 
R. A., Strand, London, 1831. Yelf, Typ. Newport, Isle 
of Wight.” 





| 





CARLES VIVIAN. 

Eccleston Square, S.W. 

Rotr tue Ganeer (4 S. v. 119.)—The name 
Glumre is most probably the same with the Ice- 
landic Ghimr = ursus, Nom. Pr. virt. Haldorsén 
renders glumr (unaccentuated) strepitus (bulder, 
allarm), glwmra = gdngr, strepitus continuus, 
glumra, tonitru (torden), glymr, resonantia, glima, 
lucta (bryden, kjaempen). R. 8. CHaRNocx. 

Gray’s Inn. 

“Rognwald, Jail of Mera, was descended, in the 
paternal line, from the ancient Finnish or Jotnish family 
of Fornj’otr, established from the earliest ages at Dront- 
heim, and descended in the maternal line from the 
famous Sigurd-Ring, King of Denmark and Sweden. He 
married Hildur, daughter of Hrolf-Nefio, and had issue 
Hrolf and Thore. Rognwald had other sons by his con- 
cubines, named Halladr, Kiner, and Hrottagur. Hrolf, 
Rollo, or Rolf, was a famous Vikingr, and was so stout 
that no horse could carry him, and he was therefore 
| obliged to go on foot, and thence was called Gaungo- 

Rolf (Rolf the Walker). He cruised much in the Black 
| Sea before he settled in Normandy. 

“ Rolf the Ganger was also descended, in the female 
line, from the Kings of Norway of the royal race of the 
Ynglings, who were descended from Niord ‘ of Noatun,’ 
the rich King of Sweden, who was the son of Odin, ‘ the 
god of battles,’ and his wife was Frya his sister, by 
whom he was the father of Yngoe Freyr, King of Sweden, 
from whom the Ynglyngs were descended.” 

JAMES PHILIPPE. 





Norton Famity (4% S. vy. 19, 163.)—In your 
venerable correspondent’s amusing medley (headed 
“ James Bissett”) is an allusion to what I wrote 
about the “ Norton Motto,” &c., at 4" S. iii. 342. 
I will give a brief answer. There “7s a mistake,” 
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but it is on the part of the octogenarian. None 
of the Nortons alluded to by me were connected 
with the family from Norton-Conyers, near Ripon ; 
and therefore Mr. CuristopHerR Norton WRIGHT 
is not (except through his suspicions) in any way 
mixed up with my narrative. 

STEPHEN JACKSON. 

ConTeEMPORARY PorTRAIT oF MARY QUEEN OF 
Scots: Burnrve or Attoa Hovse, erc.: ErsKINE 
Famity Boox-riate (48. vy. 111.)—Lately I 

urchased some books, and remarked that two 
— book-plates had been cut out of each volume, 
except that here and there very small portions were 
left. The book-plates at the commencement of 
the volumes were impressions of that mentioned 
by your correspondent J. M. Though the person 
who used the knife imagined he had, by his deep 
cutting, erased every trace of the engraving, I 
discovered the engraver’s name, part of the tower 
of Alloa, and the letters or in “ prior.” Having 
in my collection of book-plates a good impression 
of the interesting book-plate used by the Erskine 
family, I was enabled, upon comparing it with 
the portions in the books, to discover that the 
volumes once contained the book-plate to which 
your correspondent refers. At the end of the 
volumes are parts of another book-plate: a shield 
of arms hanging from a tree, but only so small a 
portion of the arms has escaped the knife that I 
can but just perceive that the charges in the arms 
were something like pines. I am informed that 
the library from Alloa was sold in Edinburgh 
about forty-five years ago; and that but few of 
the books escaped the knives used by the servants, 
who destroyed the book-plates by order of the 
heirs. Many fine books were injured. Can J. M. 
or any correspondent of “N. & Q.” state to what 
family the book-plate belonged which accom- 
panied those having the tower of Alloa engraved 
on them? The Alloa tower book-plate was placed 
at the commencement, the other book-plate at 
the end of each volume. 

R. D. Dawson-Dvrrretp, LL.D. 

Sephton Rectory, Liverpool. 

“Fatt” ror “Autumn” (53'S, vii. 179; 4™ 
S. v. 20, 186.)—As an evidence that the use of the 
word fall for autumn was a legitimate English 
expression, and is not an Americanism, as many 

srsons suppose, I would quote a sentence from 
Villiam Penn’s letter to the Free Society of 
Traders, dated the 16th of 6th month, 1683. He 
is describing the seasons of the year as he had 
experienced them in Pennsylvania, where he had 
“ lived over the coldest and hottest that the oldest 
liver in the province can remember,” and he thus 
begins: “ First, of the fall, for then I came in.” 

UNEDA. 

Xenopuon (4% 8S. v. 92.)—1. Hellenica, lib. 1. 
cap. i. sect. 34. I can scarcely believe that salva 
Trav éxl waow means “a few out of the whole 


[4" S. V. Fes. 26, 70. 





body.” Not only would such a use of én be pe- 


| culiar, but the insertion of the ray would seem 


strange. Smith’s translation gives the rendering: 
“ a few men in the extremity of his rear.” Pos- 
sibly elva ér{ rw: was a military phrase for civa: 


| émordrns twés, “ to be his rear-rank man.” 


2. Hellenica, lib. I. cap. vi. sec. 11. &vev roi 
éxelvous Oavudtew, “ without fawning on them.” 
There is a similar use of @avudgtw in Ecclesiasticus, 
vii. 30, robs iepeis avrot Oavpute, “ reverence his 
priests.” The phrase éavudtew 7d mpdswmdv twos 
occurs several times in the LXX in the sense of 
“to pay respect to, to favour, befriend, honour” 
(vide Schleusner, sub voc.). Hence we have in 
St. Jude, verse 16, @avudtorvres mpdownra aedelas 
xépw: in annotating which passage Alford quotes 
from Lysias, Orat. 31, to illustrate the use of 
Gavudfw. Compare Revelation xiii. 3. Kal éav- 
pdotn ev bAn ty yy bwlow rod Gnplov; and Eurip., 
Hippolytus, 106, ovdeis u’ apéoxer vunrt Cavpactds Gear. 

3. Hellenica, lib. 1. cap. vi. sect. 15. rods [se} 
tav 'A@nvaiwy ppoupods. The uncertainty of reading 
with respect to the 4 makes me suspect it alto- 
gether. If it be omitted rods dpovpods would be 
in apposition to rods ¢Aev8épous. The allies wanted 
Callicratidas to seize and sell even the Methy- 
mneans. He refused, and on the next day liberated 
those free-born Greeks whom he had taken pri- 
soners, namely, the Athenian garrison, and sold 
the slaves. Perhaps, however, we should read 
Tovs TE Ppovpous. 

4, Hellenica, lib. 1. cap. vi. sect. 19. wapappiuarea. 
For a description of these “ breast-works” see 
Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquities, sub voce Navis, 
p- 790. J.C. Rust. 

The words ém) wae: ([ellenic. i. 1, 34) mean 
“in the rear.” * Liddell and Scott, voce éx) with 
dative, will supply parallel phrases. The same 
authority will settle the meaning of @avudtw, and 
show that the wapapiiua (Hellenic. i. 6, i. 9), like 
pi, was a screen stretched along the side of ships 
to protect the men. See the note in Schneider's 
edition (Oxon. 1810). The word povpoi (i. 6, 15; 
ii. 2, 1) means presidium, guards, garrison. See 
also his Memorab. iii.6, 10. The readings tois 
8 and rods re do not alter the sense. Schneider's 
edition reads (i. 6, 15) robs 88 trav ACnvalay povpois 
kal Ta dvbpdwoda Ta SovAa wdvra &médero, Where the 
authorities are given, and the still existing diffi- 
culty is referred to. William Smith translates 
the whole passage thus : — 

“ But the Methymneans refusing to come over, as the 
Athenians had a garrison in the place, and the Atticizing 
party had all the power in their hands, he assaults and 
takes the city by storm.” 

Diodorus Siculus and Plutarch explain many 
obscure passages of Xenophon, as they enter more 
into detail. T. J. Buexton. 





* Or, according to Schneider, novissimum agmen. 
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Tue Betts at St. Perer’s Mancrort, Nor- 
wicn (4 S, v. 197.)\—Had “ A CorrEsPoNDENT” 
been a constant reader of your periodical, he 
would not, I think, have sent you the communica- 
tion which appeared last week. Why? Because 
it was intimated in “ N. & Q.” (anté, p. 117) that 
we might expect a faithful account of this re- 
markably fine peal of bells from Mr. John 
L’Estrange, of Norwich. I write, however, 
chiefly to say that the bell-founder, whose name 
your corresponde nterroneously spe lls “Pach,” was 
% Pack.” Anortner C ORRESPONDEN 


H. Fornes: THE ORATORIO OF 
S. v. 62.)—The talented musician Henry Forbes 
was born in 1804 and died Noy. 24, 1859. He 
studied music under Sir George Smart, Moscheles, 
Hummel, and Herz, and excelled greatly as a 
pianoforte performer. He was also an excellent 
player on the organ, and a composer of no mean 
ability. He held the office of organist of 8. Luke’s 
Church, Chelsea, for years, and was the 
conductor of a meeting called the “ Societa Ar- 
monica.” An opera entitled the Fairy Oak, pro- 


“Rom” (4% 


some 


duced at Drury Lane in 1845, and the oratorio of 


Ruth, performed in 1857 at the Hanover Square 
Rooms, are his chief works. The libretto of the 
latter was compiled by the late Mr. William Ball 
the English translator of Mendelssohn’s St. Paul. 
The music of Ruth was never published. 

Epwarp I. RimBavtt. 


Oaten PIPEs, ETC. 147.)—In the 
Countess of Pembroke’s Arcadia, written by Sir 
Philip Sidney, Knt., London, 1867, p. 12, is the 
following: 


(4* 8S. v. 


“Here a shepherd's boy piping,* as though he should 
never be old.” 
‘And in the shape of Corin sat all day 
P laying on pipes of corn.” 
Shaks, Night’ s Dream, Act IT. Se. 2. 


CHARLES VIVIAN. 


Midsummer-! 


41, Eccleston Square, 

Your correspondent C. S. J. doubts whether 
pipes can be formed from oaten straws. Taking 
“straw” in the sense of “ stalk,” it is very easy 
to manufacture a musical instrument of this 
primitive kind simply by drawing out the stalk 
of a full-grown oat plant from the lower portion 
of the stem, cutting off the head so as to form a 
tube, and then pinching the lower or tender ex- 
tremity so as to split it; then on blowing through 


this a sound is emitted very like that of a child’ 8 | 


penny trumpet. This I believe to be the “ oaten 
straw” upon which shephe rds pi ved “ when merry 
larks were ploughmen’s clocks,” though certainly 
their music could not have been much better worth 
listening to than 1 the voice of the cuckoo, whic - 





at iping—“ On pipes made of g freene corne.” 
Chaucer. 





we are informed then mocked married men on 
every tree. M. Luoyp. 
Young Lady. “ Shepherd, where’s your pipe ? ” 
Shepherd. “ Left at home, ’cause I got no baccy.” 
Ang. pipe, or Pandean 
of reeds (arundo or 
as appears from the 
Tibullus, ii. 5, 31: 


The fistula (Gr. cipryi, 
pipes) properly made 
calamus), joined by wax, 
locus classicus on this subject, 

« Fis 
Nam calamus c 


was 


tula cui semper decrescit arundinis ordo; 


ra jungitur usque minor.” 
However, avena can hardly have been merely 
synonymous with arundo or calamus: and that 
the Latin shepherds did actually contrive to make 
a whistle-pipe of vaten straws appears from Virgil, 
Ec. iii. 25-27, where stridens stipula is undoubtedly 
only a squeaking straw: and from Ovid, Tristia, 
v. 10, 25—for this I beg particular attention 
where + says, “ pastor junctis pice cantat avenis.”’ 
Here the Jistula i is inferior in two re spects, being 
made of avene, not arundines, and compacted with 
pitch instead of waz; and the passage must be 
understood literally. Compare also Ovid, Met. i 
677, and Martial, viii. 5, 21, 22, though they are 
not so conclusive. J. H. I. Oaxuery, M.A. 
The Priory, Croydon. 
Laparum (4" §. vy. 93.)—This word ad@apor 
occurs in the Life of Constantine by Eusebius, 
who pronounced it /avaron, do the modern 
if not the ancient; and he confounded it 
Adqup ov The booty or spoils consisted 
in militeny stores, and partly in other 
things. These, when taken from the slain, were 
termed oxiAa; and if from the living 
With these spoils they made trophies. 
burg by Fiske, iii. § 150.) The word labarum is 
still used for a church banner, flag, streamer, or 
any standard or royal flag. (Ainsworth by Morell 
& Carey.) T. J. Bucwron. 


92.)— Mr. 


as 
Greeks, 
with 
I artly 


Adgupa, 
yauscnen- 


MARSHALL 
for the 


Rerp Famiry (4" S. v. 


must be under some mistake in inquiring 
‘Reids of Pitfoddles in Scotland.” Reid is no 
doubt a common surname there, but the only 


family territorially described as “of -Pitfoddels ” 
was a branch of the very old Norman race of 
Menzies, which had been for many centuries pos- 
sessed of an estate so named in Aberdeenshire, 
and the last of whom, the late John Menzies, Esq. 
of Pitfoddels, founded and endowed the Roman 
Catholic College of Blavis, a few miles from the 
city of Aberdeen. Aneo-Scorvus. 
“ A New Boox or Surerps” (4 8S. v. 61.)— 
Francis Vivares, the engraver, was the publisher 
of the book in question. He lived in Great New- 
port Street, at the house now numbered 12. He 


| was in business there in 1750, and died in 1780. 
| These facts will enable Mr. H. Astrry HarpincE 


to fix an approximate date to the book in his pos- 
session. Epwarp F. Rrwravrr. 
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Daetate Bett (4 8. v. 90.)—There can be 
little doubt, I should think, that this means the 
“day-counting” (tale) or “ day-numbering” bell, 
from the bell having formerly—whatever may be 
the case at present—denoted the day of the month 
by the number of its strokes, 

It may be known probably to most of your 
readers that the great bell of St. Mary’s at Cam- 
bridge rings for a quarter of an hour every night, 
after nine o'clock, at the end of which, after a 
pause, as many additional strokes are given as the 
month is days old—a custom probably time out of 
mind. Henry Tomas RItey. 


Suirn Arms (4* S. v. 33.)—I beg to make a 
few remarks which may be acceptable to F. M. 8S. 
Sir Bernard Burke gives, in his Armory, as the 
arms of Smith of Camno, the following bearings : 

“ Quarterly Ist and 4th argent, a ship in distress on a 
sea in base, proper. 

2d. Argent a crescent gules. 

3d, Azure, a cat sejeant, the dexter paw up, argent.” 

The arms of Smith of Earl Stoke Park, Wilts, 
are still to be seen on the hatchments in the 
church, and are also given in Burke's Armory; 
but the late Joshua Smith of Earl Stoke was, as 
stated in Playfair’s Genealogies, descended from 
Smith of Camno: the first coat has been possibly 
incorrectly given, or a Smith coat, as marshalled 
on the hatchments, accidentally omitted, in the 
blazon of the coat Smith of Camno, as given by 
Burke. 

The following is the correct description of the 
quartered coat, and the order in which the quarters 
are placed :— 

“Quarterly. 1. Argent, a saltier azure between three 
crescents, gules, and in base a dolphin haurient proper. 

2. Argent. In base a sea, waves rising high, a ship in 
distress proper. 

8. Azure, a cat sejeant argent, the dexter paw up- 
raised. 

4, Or, a crescent cules. 


Crest: a sword surmounting a pen in saltier proper. 
Motto: Marte et ingenio,” 


The. arms as above were impaled by Lord 
Dunsany for Mary his lady, sister of Joshua 
Smith of Earl Stoke Park, and carried by the co- 
heiresses of Joshua Smith. The altered coat 
used by the present Baronet—the saltier charged 
with an escallop or, and a shield pendent from the 
crest, bearing azure an escallop or, and omitting 
the several quarterings described above as peculiar 
to Smith of Camno—arises from the circumstance 
of his descent from Smith of Camno in the female 
line only, Charles Smith, Esq., of Suttons, Essex 
(bearing the arms of Smith of Sydling, Dorset), 
the paternal ancestor, having married Augusta, 
third daughter of the late Joshua Smith, of Earl 
Stoke Park, formerly M.P. for Devizes. 

The several coats of Smith of Scotland bear a 


close resemblance one to another, varying the 


| charges in base, and leading to a conclusion that 
| the particular coat mentioned by your correspon- 
| dent has been one of these combinations of a sal- 
| tier between different charges on the field. 
E. W. 

H. Forses (4% §. v. 62.)—Henry Forbes was 
organist of the parish church of St. Luke, Chelsea, 
and conductor of the Societ’ Armonica—a long- 
since defunct institution which, between twenty 
and thirty years ago, gave concerts at the Hano- 
ver Square Rooms on the plan of those of the 
Philharmonic Society. It was at one of these 
concerts (on May 6, 1844), under Forbes's direc- 
tion, that Pergetti, the last male soprano singer 
who visited this country, was first introduced to 
the notice of an English audience. Forbes died 
in 1859, and his musical library was sold by auc- 
tion by Puttick and Simpson in April 1860. He 
published some songs of his own composition, and 
a collection of psalm tunes for four voices called 
National Psalmody. W. H. Husk. 


Tae Briste kNown To ANCIENT HEATHENDOM 
(4° S. v. 61, 158.) — With sincere deference to 
Mr. T. J. Buckxton, I venture to assure him that he 
has thoroughly misunderstood my query. Had I 
been ignorant of the two books he refers to, he 
would have been reasonably entitled to rank me 
among the crowd (which I think our Editor, if 
he were a little less kindhearted, could weed very 
largely) of querists who fly to “N. & Q.” when- 
ever they find themselves at a loss for anything. 
I was assuredly not among that number in put- 
ting this query, which I repeat in 9 slightly 
altered form: “ What reason is there for believ- 
ing that our canonical (Old Testament) Scripture, 
as a collection of avowedly inspired writings, was 
ever known to ancient heathendom ?” I need not 
point out to Mr. Buckron that to quote Lard- 
ner in answer to this is as irrelevant as it would 
be to quote Paley in proof of the authenticity of 
every verse in the New Testament. R. C. L. 


Name or Dr. Nicotrt (4 8. v. 147, 187.) — 
With reference to the question as to the mode in 
which Dr. Nicoll wrote his name, I beg leave to 
state that I have in my library his copy of Tay- 
lor’s Great Exemplar (edit. 1653), with his name 
on the fly-leaf, fairly and clearly written thus— 
€ Jn° Nicoll, 1715.” LANCASTRIENSIS. 


Catnotic Venston or 2 Cron, xxxit. 22 
(4% S. y. 146.)—The Latin Vulgate gives the 
last part of this text thus: “ Et preestitit eis (not 
ei) quietem per circuitum,” following the Septua- 
gint, which reads, Kal xaréravoey airrav xunddéev. 
The Douay version corresponds exactly, “And 
gave them rest on every side.” I quote from the 
Edinburgh edition, printed by John Moir 1796. 
How the reading quoted from a later edition at 





Philadelphia in 1824, which is also found in 
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Haydock’s in 1812, “And gave them ¢reasures on 
every side,” came to be adopted, puzzles me as 
mo | as it does B. H. C.; the more so as it cer- 
tainly was not in Bishop Challoner’s — 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Papers relating to the Ancient Topography of the Eastern 
Counties of Britain, and on the Right Means of Inter- 
preting the Roman Itinerary. (Williams & Norgate.) 
These papers are four in number. The first is devoted 

to King Gurgunt and Caer Guntum, Cantaber and Can- 

tabrigia, Grantinus and Granta. The second relates to 

Venta Icenorum and the Iceni, the Cenimagni of Cesar, 

the Cennomanni and Coritani. The third treats of Roman 

Cambridgeshire, Stations connected with Stomagus, the 

two Stations Venta. While in the last, the author 

examines the Course of an Itinerary Journey, Measures 
of Distance, and Site of Stations, Though the title-page 
does not tell the name of the author, it appears at the 
end of the preface; and when we say that the writer is 
that accomplished and experienced antiquary Arthur 

Taylor, our readers will scarcely require our assurance 

that the book is distinguished by great learning, judg- 

ment, and originality. 


Ancient Classics for English Readers. Homer: The Odys- 
sey. By the Rev. W. Lucas Collins, M.A. (Blackwood.) 
This is the second volume of the series by which 

Messrs, Blackwood intend to give effect to their “ happy 

thought” of supplying English readers, who are not 

classical scholars, with some general idea of the subjects, 
characteristics, &c. of the great writers of Greece and 

Rome. Mr. Collins’s introduction is calculated to re-open 

the controversy as to the Jliad and Odyssey being the 

production of the same mind—a question of little interest 
to the class for whom the book is intended. 


EIKQN BASIAIKH. 
King Charles I. (Parker.) 
This is a beautiful reprint of a book which, from its 





combined devotional and historical interest, has enjoyed | 


extraordinary popularity. No less than fifty-seven im- 
pressions of it have been printed between 1648 and 1686, 
The present is reprinted from that edited by Dr. Peren- 
ane, 1727, corrected by one of the earlier editions of 
1648. 


CataLocves and Indexes are among the most effec- 


to make the labours of Hans Sachs and his contempora- 
ries the subject of a series of lectures to be delivered at 
Bradford, 


Messrs. Puttick & Simpson will sell on Tuesday and 
Wednesday next, the curious collection of autographs 
formed by the late Mr. J. H. Burn, in which will be 
letters of Luther, Melanchthon, Algernon Sidney, Wash- 
ington, &c.; and the same firm will shortly submit to 
auction some 17,000 duplicates and surplus copies of 
books from the famous library at Blenheim, 


Loxpon Corporation Liprary.—John Staples, Esq., 
of the ward of Aldersgate, has been duly elected Chair- 
man of the Library Committee of the corporation for the 
present year. William Sedgwick Saunders, M.D., has 
also been re-elected Chairman of the New Library and 
Museum Committee. The designs for the new buildings 
are now being prepared, which we have every reason to 
believe will reflect honour on the civic authorities, We 
have also to add, that the Library Committee have just 
printed their Report of the valuable Records of the Cor- 
poration, accompanied with several useful Appendices, 
in which the literary and historical student will discover 
for the first time a rich mine of voluminous documents 
of the highest interest and importance. 


Arrer Monday next the British Museum will be open 
from 10 till 5 o'clock: the Reading Room from 9 till 5. 


Tre Historians or ScoTLanp.—Messrs. Edmondson 
and Douglas announce for publication, in connection with 
the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, a uniform series 
of critical editions of “ The Historians of Scotland,” ac- 
companied by English translations, and illustrated by 
notes, critical and explanatory, commencing with the 
“Scoticronicon of John of Fordun.” The names of the 


following gentlemen, who will superintend the books, 


is a sufficient guarantee for the accuracy of the editions - 
Professor Innes ; David Laing, Esq., LL.D.; W. F. Skene, 
Esq., LL.D.; John Stuart, Esq., LL.D. 


At Prince Demidoff’s Sale, on Tuesday last, Dela- 
roche’s celebrated picture of “The Death of Lady Jane 


in ” ~ 
The Portraiture of Hi -, | Grey” was purchased by Mr. Eaton, the Member for 
he Portraiture of His Majesty | Coventry, for 110,000 franes, 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct to 


| the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and addresses 


tive helps to knowledge ; and it may be doubted whether | 
the authorities at South Kensington deserve the greater | 


credit for the energy with which they accumulate objects 
of Art or Interest, or for the endeavours they make that 
their acquisitions should be turned to good account. We 
might be suspected of partiality were we to insist upon 
the utility of the Universal Catalogue of Art Books now 
on the eve of completion, the utility of which is, however, 
pretty generally recognised ; but we may point with satis- 
faction to the Rev. Canon Rock’s Catalogue of Textile 
Fabrics at South Kensington now just issued, and to the 


Catalogue of Musical Instruments, which has been com- 
ad y Herr Carl Engel, and will be published very 
shortly. : 


CiosE upon three centuries after his death, the good 
peo le of Nuremburg are about erect a statue of Hans 
Sachs in his native city. But this tribute to the 
memory of the glorious old Meister-Sanger is almost 
equalled by the fact that Mr. Karl Blind has been invited 


are given for that purpose: — 
THE Boy AND THE BiRDs. 
Wanted by Rev. W. H. Sewell, Yaxley Vicarage, Suffolk. 


CHAUCER'S CANTERBURY TALES IN THE ORIGINAL, ETC. Edition 





Dr. T. Morell. Lond. 1737. : 
a . Edition, Tyrwhitt. 2nd edit. 4to, 
2 vols. Oxford, 1798. 
W. S(TAFFORD). A COMPENDIOUS OR BRIEFE EXAMINATION OF 


CERTEYNE ORDINARY COMPLAINTS OF DIVERS OF OUR COUNTRY- 
MEN IN THESE OUR Dayes. T. Marshe, 1561. 
Wanted by F. J. Furnivall, Esq. 3, St. George's Square, Primrose Hil! 
London, N.W. 

Lives or EMINENT AND ILLUsTRIOUS ENGLISHMEN, edited by 
George Godfrey Cunningham. Glasgow: A. Fullarton & Co. 18% 
Periods VI. Vil. Vill. ix. that is, all except first two volumes. 

Wanted by Mr. G. F. Duncombe, South Kensington Museum. 

Branper’s Fossinia Hawronrensia. (Or the translation.) ¢to 


plates. 
Wanted by Mr. Edward King, Bookseller, Lymington. 


| CARTULARIUM CoMITATUS DE Levenex. Maitland Club, 1833. 


M'Ure's History or GLascow. Edition of 1836. 
Ure’s History OF RUTHERGLEN axD East KILBRIDB, 178. 


Wanted by Mr. Joseph Bain, Rock Lodge, Lynton, Barnstaple. 


Suntess’ History or DurnamM,. 4 Vols. 
ANpDERsON's House _ or Yvery. 2 Vols. 

—— ROYAL GENEALOGIES. Large paper. 
Bewick’s 2sor’s Fasias. 
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GALERIE DE 3 LORENCE. 4 Vola. 
——————-— DRESDB. 2? Vols. 
——_ —— Saat r bE CrozatT. 2 Vola. 
Wanted by Mr. Thomas a t , Be »okseller, 15, Conduit Street, 
Bond Street, London, W. 


LlaGue’s New PORTPOLIO or IN Benerum AnD GER- 

MANY, 1850. 27 tinted | 
AGRIPPA'’s OCCULT PHILOSOPHY 
WaseirncTron Invine's Wo Ks. 
Roverts on Brew 


Ww sated Mr. T. MiNard, 


SKETCHES 
lates “ohio. 
Small 4to. 
17 Vola, 


38, Ludgate ITill. 


ANotices to Correspondents. 


Usr1rversat CaTaLocvr or Art Books. {ll Additions and Cor 
cections should be addressed to the Editor, South Kensington Museum, 
London, W 

We have been obliged to postpone until next week some Notes on Books, 
and Replies to several Correspondents 

Ducny or Charence. Our learned ( 
treased a long communication to us on this subject, is 
articles illustrative of it in our ist 8. vols. viii. ix. and x. 

Srernun. 4 copy of the doggrel ballad, “ Friendly Advi for D 
Squintum,”’ is in the British Museum. Foote's play, The Minor, 
1760, waa being av ted with great applause, and this } ballad, to 
the tune of “ Nancy Dawson,” was sung about the 

LYDIARD. The 
motto, must have been connected 

f Meldrum or Newhall. 

R. B. The Case of Authors by Eroteesi om Stat ed with 
Booksellers, the Stage, and the Pu 17 
attributed to James Ralph, the 
Franklin. 

B. THOMAS 
of land. Carer 
farthings a Corn 


mdent, who has ad 


referred to several 


srresp 


irlesque 
streets. 

original owner of the coffee-cup, from the initials and 
with a branch of the Urquhart family 


ard to 
early 


urthi ngs” i eole te m fora 
“thirty a ake ing ™” 
and four ¢ 


ALPHA tecording to Hazlitt's 
p. 188, the original copies of Delony’s Three 

irmada, reprinted in 1860, are in the British Museum. 

Junivs. Some account ¢ Hall School, Dumfriesshire, will 
de found in The New Statistical Account of Scotland, vol. iv.; but we 
would recommend our Correspondent to address a letter to the Seasion 
Clerk, or to the minister of Closeburn parish. 


rnish acres a knight’« J 


Handbook to Dramatic Literature, 
Ballads on the Spanish 


f Wallace 


HAVE DERIVED GREAT 
The above is 

w, Yarmouth Dr. Locock’s 
nsumption, coughs, colds, and 
Sold at ls. jd. per Box. By all 


“MANY PERSONS TO MY KNOWLEDGE 
NENEFIT BY THE Usk oF Dr 
from Mr. John Coble, M.P.S 
Wafers give instant relief to asthma, 
all disorders of the breath and lungs. 
Medicine Vendors. 


Movers InveENTIoNS.—That great invention the “Chronograph,” 
which times all the principal events of the day, and has superseded the 
old-fashioned “ Stop-watch,” seems likely to be ec lipsed in fame by 
that still more useful invention the “ Aecyless Watch The fact of no 
key being required renders these Watches indispensable to the traveller. 
the nervous, and invalids. The enormous number sent n by post to 
all parts of the world, is a convincing proof of their great utility The 
prices range from 5 to 100 guineas. Thousands of them are manufac- 
tured by Mr. J. W. Benson, of Old Bond Street, and of the Steam Fac- 
tory, Ludgate Hill, London, who sends post free for 2. a most interest- 
ing historical pamphlet upon watch-making 


“Norges & @qumen’ 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
92, Fleet Street (Corner of Chancery Lane). 


CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDERS 
EXCEEDING 2s. 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s., 4s., 5s., and 6s. per ream. 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 68. 6d. per 1,000, 
THE TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, Is. per 100. 
STRAW PAPER—Improved quality, 2s. 6d. per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 4. 6¢. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, Is. per 100—Super thick quality. 
TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Correspondence (five 
uires for 1s. 6d. 


COLOU RED STAMPING (Relief), reduced to 4s 
as. 6d. per 1,000. Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved from 


* is registered for transmission abroad. 


. 6d. per ream, or 


58. 


_ NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[4™ S. V. Pan. 26, 79; 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Wo. 125. 


For MARCH. 
Price 1s. 

CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER: 

IE SOLICITOR-GENERAL on THE FREEDOM OF 
OPINION NECESSARY IN AN ESTABLISHED CHURCH 
IN A FREE COUNTRY. 

‘A BRAVE LADY.” By the Author of “ 
GENTLEMAN.” Chapters XVIII 
THE FRENCH STAGE.” By J.P 

rHE REV. ¢ 
IN PUBLIC 


JOHN HALIFAX, 
and XIX, 


G. BRADLEY on “ HOSTEL SYSTEM’ 


SCHOOLS.” 


THE * 
»—MR. ROBINSON ELLIS's “ THE NUPTIALS OF PELEUS 
AND THETIS.” 
}. A. FREEMAN on “'THE ORIGIN OF THE ENGLISH 
‘GUAGE 
THE REV. HUGH MACMILLAN 
STREAM.” 


“A GRAVE BESIDE 4 


PROFESSOR TEACHING OF POLI- 
rics.” 


HE REV. F. W 


SEELEY « rue 


TO READ.” _ 
By an OFFICER of 


FARRAR on “ LEARNING 


RAPA-NUI, OR EASTER ISLAND.” 


H.M.S. “ TOPAZ! 
GENERAL OUR RELATIONS WITH ENG- 
LAND.’ 


BADEAU on 


MACMILLAN & CO., London. 


This day, price One Shilling, 
TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 
FOR MARCH. 
CONTENTS 


L.. SHE. By the 


T HE 


l RE D —d A ROSE Author of “Cometh up asa 
Flowe ( 8 
» THE DANISH N A TIONAL 
\ ROMAN STORY 
ik ECOL LECTIONS OF HARROW. By the 


CHARACTER. 


Rev. Francis 
an of TURGUENIEF. 
tM AND THE RESULT. 
7. MARCH WIL D ‘Low! 
8. ON THE ORIGIN OF THE PAPAL POWER. 
* PRECIOUS POL 
0. A RACE FOR A WIFE. By the Author of “ Breezie Langton.” 
Chap. VILI. A Training Ground at Daybreak. 
LX. The Be trot hal. 
X. 1e Search fur the Deed. 
RICH ARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 


AL WORKS. Just 


illustrated with nume- 


BAGSTER’S BIBLIC 
iptive CATALOGUE, 
st free 

t & SONS, 


\ ESSRS. 
i published, a Deser 
ous Specimen pages. By po: 


SAMUEL BAGSTEI 15, Paternoster Row, London. 


SACONTALA. 
NORTHWARD TO 
KENT’S POEMS. 
MISTLETOE GRANGE. 

POCKET MYTHOLOGICAL DICTIONARY. 
THE LAME DEVIL. 


CHARLTON TUCKER, #1. 


BABYLON. 


Next week. 


(Shortly. 
Northumberland Street. 





Monograms, two letters, from 5s.; three letters, from 7s. B 
or Address Dies, from 3s. 
SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. 
SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms. 


| 
Tilustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, Stationery, | aisoall the Rage County Histories in the finest condition, 


Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Portrait Albums, &c., post 
free. 


ESTABLISHED 1341,) 


ARE AND CURIOUS BOOKS, — THOMAS 
BEET has now ready a NEW CATALOGUE of Works of 


Great Rarity. Many of the Highest Curiosity and Interest, loans 


tments of Literature. Sent post free for Two 
’. 15, Conduit Street, Bond rat Londons, Ww; 
Libraries pure! 


laneous Books in all De; 
Stamps. THOMAS BE 





